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.  DEOOBATES  LINCOLN  TABLET 
Wm  H  Thomas  W^PreaentWhen  Mar- 
tyr President  Baised  S.ate  House  Flag. 

William  H.  Thomas,  Pa^V^Tr/rLe 
Post  -2   G.  A.  H..  to-da>^ placed  a  frs^me 
\,oX  ot  leaves  and  '-"-'-f 
Tablot  in  the  pavement  in  front  of  Inde 
,  ipnce  ilall  which  commemorates  the 
Sns  of  an  American  flag  ,by  ^Uncoln 
o  the  top  of  the  State  House  on'  Febru- 
Iry  22,  18«.   Mr.  Thomas  was  Instrumen- 
tafm  having  his  post  place  the  tablet  In 
the  pavement.  , 

It  was  while  Lincoln  was  bemgr  smug- 
gled" to  Washington  that  he  raised  the 

the  flag  wis  in  position.  ^  . 


LINCOLN  ANCESTORS  LIVED 

FOR  A  TIME  AT  CLARKSBURG 


Two  Recently  Discovered  Letters  from  the  Martyr 
President  Add  Strength  to  Befief  That  Great- 
Great-Grandfather  Owned  Farm  There. 


Two  letters  from  Abrahaiu  Lincoln, 
written  in  March,  1848,  in  reply  to  a 
letter    from   a   Solomon   Lincoln  ot 
Massachusetts,   to  his  congressman, 
Artemua   Halo,   inquiring-  about  the 
ancestry  of  the  Civil  War  President, 
have  recently  come  to  light.    In  them 
Mr.  Lincoln  tells  what  little  he  knew 
about  his  ancestors,  explaining  that  j 
it    was    very    little,    "owing    to    my  I 
father  being  left  an  orphan  at   the  | 
age  of  six  years,  in  poverty  and  in  a  j 
new  country."      In  the   letters  Mr.  ' 
Lincoln    says    that    the    names    of  i 
Abraiiam  and  Mordecai  were  family 
names,  and  that  "we  have  a  vague  I 
tradition  that  my  gieat-grandfather  ; 
went  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia 
and  that  he  was  a  Quaker."  | 

These  letters  bear  out  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  belief  that  Lincoln's 
great-great-grandfather  lived  for 
a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarksburg, 
as  told  in  a  story  in  The  Transcript 
of  February  13th.  In  that  story  an 
Abraham  and  a  Mordecai  Lincoln 
were  residents  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  near  Clarksburg,  that  they 
were  Quakers,  that  they  originally 
came  from  Massachusetts,  and  that 
they  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  three  letters  in  question  follow: 

Solomon  Lincoln's  Letter 

Hingham,    Mass,    March    2,  1848. 
Hon.  Artemas  Hale, 
Deai-  Sir: 

Our  attention  has  been  arrested 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country  by 
the  able  speech  of  Hon.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln of  Illinois  made  this  session 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  has  been  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  those  bearing  his  name  i 
to  know  that  the  old  stock  has  not  \ 
degenerated  .by  being  transplanted. 
On  the  contrary,  it  exhibits  fresh 
vigor  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  West. 

I  have  often  bean  inquired  of  by 
persons  here,  as  to  the  family  from 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  sprung,  and 
having  the  curiosity  of  an  anti- 
quarian, as  well  as  of  a  Yankee, 
I  have  thought  that  gentleman 
would  not  cnsider  it  impertinent 
for  me  to  ask  him,  through  you, 
to  enable  me  to  answer  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  made  of  me  con- 
cerning him,  from  circumstances  of 
my  having  devoted  much  time  to  the 
compilation  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
town  and  their  descendants,  among 
whom  we  hope  to  be  able  to  number 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing 
his  name  among  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  several 
years  since  and  possibly  he  may  be 
the  same  gentleman  of  whom  Sam- 
uel Whitcomb,  Esq.,  had  some  in- 
formation when  on  a  Western 
tour,  some  ten  or^  twelve  years  ago.  j 


May  I  ask  you  to  signify  my 
wishes  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he 
would  inform  me  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  the  names  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  _  their 
residence,  and  so  much  of  his  pei'- 
sonal  history  as  he  feels  inclined 
to  impart.  I  suppose  that  if  I  can 
be  aided  by  him  in'  tracing  his  an- 
cestors for  two  generations,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  supply  the  con- 
necting links  which  connect  him 
with  the  early  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  remain  very  truly 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

SOLOMON  LINCOLN. 
In  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  the  following: 

Cites  Tradition  of  Quakerism 

Washington,  March  6,  1848. 
Mr.  Solomon  Lincoln, 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Hale,  in  which 
you  do  me  the  honor  of  making 
some  kind  inquiries  concerning  me, 
has  been  handed  me  by  Mr.  Hale, 
with  the  request  that  I  should  give 
you  the  desired  information.  I 
was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Ky.  My  father's  name  is 
Thomas;  my  grandfather's  was 
Abraham,  the  same  as  my  own. 
My  grandfather  went  from  Rock- 
ingham County  in  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky about  the  year  1782,  and  two 


years  aftei-ward  was  killed  by  the 
Indians.  We  have  a  vague  tradition 
that  my  great-grandfather  went 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  and 
that  he  was  a  Quaker.  Further 
back  than  this  I  have  never  heard 
anything.  It  may  do  no  harm  to 
say  that  "Abraham"  and  "Mor- 
decai" are  common  names  in  our 
family,  while  the  name  "Levi,"  so 
common  among  the  Lincolns  of 
New  England,  I  have  not  known  m 
any  instance  among  us. 

Owing  to  my  father  being  left 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  6  years,  in 
poverty  and  in  a  new  country,  he 
became  a  wholly  uneducated  man, 
which  I  suppo.se  is  the  reason  why 
I  know  so  little  of  our  family  his- 
tory. I  believe  I  can  say  nothing 
more  now  that  would  at  all  interest 
you.  If  you  shall  be  able  to  trace 
any  connection  between  yourself 
and  me,  or  in  fact,  whether  you 
shall  or  not,  I  saould  be  pleased  to 
have  a  line  from  you  at  any  time. 

Very  respectfully,  i 

A.  LINCOLN. 

llears  of  Virginian  Lincolns 

In  the  second  letter  Lincoln  gave 
additional  intorination. 

Washington,  March  24,  1848. 
Ml'.  Solomon  Lincoln, 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  21.jt  is  received.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  answer  your 
interrogations  very  fully.  I  will, 
however,  do  the  best  I  can.  I  have 
mentioned  that  my  grandfather's 
nume  was  Abraham.  Ilo  had,  a;;  1 
think  1  have  heard,  four  brothers, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Thomas  and  John, 
He  had  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Jo- 
siah  and  Thomas,  the  last  my 
father.  My  uncle  Mordecai  had 
three  sons,  Abrhaam,  James  and 
Mordecai.  ITncle  Josiah  had  several 
daughters  and  an  only  son,  Thom- 
as. My  father  has  an  only  child, 
myseli,  of  course. 

This  is  all  I  know  certainly  on 
the  subject  of  names;  it,  is  how- 
ever,, my  father's  understanding 
that  Abraham,  Mordecai  and 
Thomas  are  old  family  names  of 
ours.  The  reason  I  did  not  men- 
tion Thomas  as  a  family  name  in 
my  other  letter  is  because  it  is 
so  very  common  a  name  as  to  prove 
but  little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of 
identification. 

Since  I  vi^rote  you  it  occurred  to- 
me to  inquire  of  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell, who  represents  the  district 
in  Virginia,  including  Rockingham, 
whether  he  knows  persons  of  our 
name  there.  He  informs  he  does; 
though  none  very  intimately  except 
one,  an  old  man  by  the  Christian 
name  of  David.  That  he  is  of  our 
family  I  have  no  doubt.  I  now  ad- 
dress him  a  letter  making  such 
inquiries  as  suggest  themselves, 
and  when  I  shall  receive  an  answer 
'  I  will  communicate  to  you  any- 
I  thing  th(at  rfiay  seem  pertinent  to 
j  your  object. 

Very  truly  yours. 


r 


ly^^'-^^    T^^^ti^t^^  ^^^^^ 


l^A>^v^  C_.^^_    c>ZI1Ji^  C^r-^^ 


A.^^  ^-.^  2^ 


Sept«s*©ir  14,  1932 
Biet.  -SeptoBiljQr  13 


Ibfft*  Mm  W^i^in»  OllTer 
dear  Macimt 

Wlaslo*  faaily  ®isa  it  i«  iMjtslble  that  tere  no  «agr  f  iiiA  «oiae 

Immme^  a«  ^  oik  I^bm  is      icKrees^-e'r,  l&sfls£liu9ett« 
of  e:^ixw  I  am  very  familiar  with  ^9  WiaBlow  and  Liaeola 
faatili®*  iho  har^  lly©<l  there  for  sr®®f*. 

fbsaklng  you  fo.»  ytrap  iafofflmttoo^  I  em 


mrch  9,  19S3 


Dr.  W.  H.  S,  Demurest 

H©w  Brtraswlck  fheologlcel  Sendjoaiy 

Hew  Brmitwlc^#  lew  Jersey 

%  dear  Dr.  Domsrestt 

It  hps  just  hmii  or  lied  to       ct  tout  ion  thiit 
0t  some  %im  jou  wrote  ©a  ©rticle  on  the  Tlsit  of 
AbrEtem  Lincoln  to  Hew  Brunswick  oh  Ms  w«y  to  tbe 
lUKiagmratlon. 

W©  tre  Interested  on  leern  If  this  atory  h»« 
ever  been  pa.%  Ik  booklet  fom  pnd  If  so,  how  w«  might 
obteln  B  copy. 

Tou  might  lilMi  to  be  pieced  on  our  mf  ilini; 
list  to  i^celre  Lincoln  Lore,  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  this  fomidetlon  which  Is  sent  gretle  to  Lincoln 
students  and  edueetlonel  Inatltutloris. 

Very  sincerely  youra, 


Director 

IMtlM         Lincoln  Hietorleel  Roaeprch  Foundation 


THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

new  brunswick, new  jersey 

,  president's  room 

March  15, 

Mr.  Louis  A,  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

My  dear  Mr.  ?s^arren:- 

I  have  your  inquiry  of  March  9th,     In  answer  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  article  on  the  visit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  New  Brunsmck  on  his  way  to  inauguration.     Anything  I  may  have  said 
has  been  virtually  quotation  from  brief  narrative  by  Professor  John  C, 
Van  Dyke,  who  was  present  as  a  small  child  and  had  vivid  recollection  of 
some  details,     I  do  not  know  that  his  story  has  ever  been  printed  any^/here 
save  in  the  undergraduate  paper  of  the  students  of.  Rutgers  University.  This 
publication  was  quite  a  good  many  years  ago.     I  shall  inquire  at  the  library 
and  if  a  copy  is  available,  I  shall  mail  it  to  you. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  The  Library,  Rutgers  University, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  v>reekly  bulletin  you  issue. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


Mr,  W*  3w  Serasr««t 


My  dear  Sirl 

fhiKa^  jrott         tmsoh  for  ytm?  liif orwation  abo^it 
th«  Tminimemm  ©f  jPi'oftttor  tfoha  0«  fan  I?|rk«  with 
.p©f@r(@a<5«  to  X.iaaolii*t  vltlt  to  I©w  Brtrntwlck. 


If  th«  r^lnisc@BQ®«  sr®  ai^ilable  of  smirB©  we 
woulS  lik«>  mrj  mmh  to  feair«  thefis, 

will  be  wry  glad  to  place  the  tlbpary  of 
Emt^ra  Usi-^r^tptity  m  miy  mailing  11  »t  to  receiYe  th» 
weekly  pfu&llcatlon  of  tMe  fmrnSmtim* 


Id  rector 

liiKSoia  El«toi*ioal  l«t«®ro'n  f  oundtetion 


When  Abraham  Lincoln 
Came  to  Jersey  City 


★  t  * 


By  WILLIAM  H.  KICIIARDSON. 

I    Probably  no  one  is  left  alive  now  \ 
I  who  recalls  tire  gala  reception  to  j 
Abruham    Lincoln,    Tebruary    21,  | 
lytil.  Tnat  was  aoout  72  years  ago. : 
His  visit  to  Jersey  City  was  one  of  i 
the  scries  of  visits  in  the  long  jour-  ' 
ney  from  Springfield  to  Washing- 
ton preliminary  to  his  first  inaugural* 
and  sirangely  enough,  no  reference  ' 
to  It  is  found  in  so  well-edited  a ' 
book  at  Albert  Shaws  two-volume 
"Abraham  Lincoln;  The  Year  of  His 
Election":  1930.  It  is  most  profusely 
Illustrated    with    reproductions  of 
coiitemporaneoiLs   illustrations  and 
portraiture,     including    copies  of 
many  ol  those  amazing  caricatures 
of  j^mcoln. 

My  own  story  is  composed 
inoiL  largely  from  our  local 
newspapers.  One  of  them,  The 
American  Standard,  was  already 
notorious  as  the  most  villainous  and 
irulcnt  m  its  defamation  of  the 

w^'^'^  r')'^'^^^  ^'^c  Prcsidcnt- 
Ucct  stood.  Up  to  the  day  of  his 
as  .assmation,  it  hounded  him  so 
>cnomously,  that  on  the  day  after 
pur  tnend,  Zebmah  KeJlogg  Panc- 
01  'u.;'^,,''^'''™''*^^  to  reprint  one 
r  iir^.f.!  ''^'^'■s'  "^ost  recent 

it^''  t^l^e  caption  "Who 

were  the  murderers'^" 

naTt^  ""n '"'\K"'''ri^''=  progress  of  the 
I  rnnn-nn'   ^^"^   Pi-esident-elect  was 
cdtured  as  news  and  treated  with 

i  "baldry-usually  n  oi? 

'  -irea  Ah'^Vk"  ^^^^  metropohtan 
aiea.  On  February  15    a  Citi7Piiq' 

.  Committee  met  in  the  Five  S 
missioner's  ofHce  in  Jersey  C?ty  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Receotion 
Committee    resulted.    Mayor  Por 

'  kins"  ^A."  Samuef  A  Hop"- 

I  ^ins,  Abraham  o.  Zabriskie 
I  Ephraim  March,  D.S.,  Gretorv  and 

The  personnel  of  that  committee 
a-s  augmented  by  a  WislativP 
.roup  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Wheelfr  M  ,^ 
ford,  Randolph  and  Schenck  an^"on 
that  bright  morning  an  unlisted 
oV'f/'^""^"^^^^^  cftizlns  an3 
ht  i^''^"^         community  "escorted 

oflicuil  oarty  steamed  oui  of  the  ' 

^cro'^  S'^h'^'V^°'-"y  before^  and 
v^  .  f-  ^°  York  side  where 

.Lincoln  and  his  suite  were  wait 
in-  in  carriages.  The  carria-es  wer; 
'  r^y'h'^.li'^^i^-^^he  Jackson!  Dods! 
-h^f    ^^"d  PJfyirig  -Hail'  to  the 
;iaui.  "^^^"^^hile  in  a  bust  of  S- 

I  p-l"'?'",  ^"glited.  assisted 

4vid /h.^.q'f^''^'^'^^-,  band 

■hea  ifte?  hp^  hn^^^"^^^'^  Banner"; 
ncn  auer  he  had  been  escorted  to 

'the  J^mmi'f.'''^^''  o*-^^^^  members  01 
ine  cdmmitee  were  presented.  As  the  ■ 
".^^PP/'^^ched  the  Jersey  city  ' 
■\J-oie,  the  battery  of  the  Huiisnn 

fi^'^P'  r      at  th?S 
f  af  sS!t^T't^K^,,r  - 


Mr.  Lincoln  received  Mr.  Harden- 
beighs  150-word  "welcome  to  the 
sou  of  New  Jersey"— and  it  was  a 
beautiiully  chosen  one— "in  a  few 
apt  words"  of  his  own.  While  fur- 
mer  general  introductions  were  goine- 
on,  Mr.  Lincoln  from  his  lofty  "six 
loot  lour'  perch,  spied  Dudley  S 
Ore -ory  standing  apart  from  '  the 
group  then  pressing  around;  "he  at 
once  recognized  his  Congressional 
CO  -  laborer;  formal  introductions 
were  abandoned  Immediately  and 
.seizing  Mr.  Gregory's  hand'  with 
both  of  his.  a  hearty  and  friendly 
gi-asp  accompanied  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure." 

At  this  juncture  our  reporter  pre- 
sents another  imtance  of  Lincoln's 
love  for  children:  Mrs.  Ann  Smith 
the  widow  of  the  late  Timothy  l' 
Snnth,  one  of  our  fine  citizens  who 
had  latelf  passed  away,  was  on  the 
Jackson  that  morning;  her  little 
daughter  Anne  was  with  her  Lin- 
coln took  the  baby  in  his  great  ai-ms 
kissed  her  and  said,  "We  cheerfully 
welcome  the  little  lambs."  Not  a 
soul  in  all  the  attempts  to  record 
the  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  caug'ht  this  "address  to  a  little 
Jersey  City  girl  on  being  kissed." 

But  the  Standard  reporter  said 
"She  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest— she  was  honored  by  a  kiss 
memory  for  little  Aruie  Smith,  of  46 
Grand  street,  to  cherisih  through 
life. 

At  8:30  the  Jackson  docked  in 
Jersey  City.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  es- 
corted to  the  slip  by  Alderman  Har- 
denbergh  and  Commodore  Woolsey. 
There  he  was  greeted  by  Mayor  Van 
Vorst,  who  then  took  Mr.  Lincoln's 
arm  and  conducted  him  to  the  raised 
and  carpeted  platform  In  the  center 
of  the  room.  The  cheers  of  thou- 
sands rent  the  air,  it  seemed  as  if 
tlie  roof  would  split  with  them.  A 
great  swell  of  music  burst  forth  from 
the  bajid.  The  guns  of  the  artiller- 
iijt.^-  and  the  Cunarders  continued 
their  thunderous  welcome. 

Both  our  newspapers  enthusias- 
tically describe  the  crowds  as  the 
largest  concourse  of  people  ever 
brought  together  in  Jersey  City.  (Of 
course  our  Tercentary  and  NRA  cele- 
brations  were  then  a  long  way  in 
the  futm-e!)  One  of  our  newspaper 
annalists,  in  order  to  give  the  most 
realistic  effect  to  his  stoi-y  tells  how, 
from  an  early  hour  the  throngs  be- 
gan to  pour  into  "the  immense  depot 
of  the  N.  J.  R.  R.  at  the  foot  of 
Montgomery  street." 

He  gives  us  the  dimensions  of 


the  waiting  room  300  by  80  feet, 
surrounded  by  galleries  on  all  sides, 
so  as  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
these  nearly  800  linear  feet  "crowd- 
ed with  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  gaily-dressed,  ladies  of  Jersey 
City!" 

I'he  men  were  gathered  on  the 
main  floor,  packed,  jammed;  they 
seemed  "willing  even  to  hang  on 
hooks  or  cling  to  the  flat  surfaces 
of  the  walls,  if  the  effort  could 
but  insure  a  sight  of  Honest  Abe!" 

After  some  time  a  semblance  ot 
quiet  was  effected.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  greeted  Attorney  General  Will- 
iam L.  Dayton,  who  had  come  on 
behalf  of  our  Governor,  Charles  S 
Olden,  to  present  the  welcome 
of  New  Jersey  on  this  occasion 
Judge  Dayton's  address  was  a  mas- 
terpiece too.  In  it  he  remarked  he 
was  sm-e  he  did  not  tread  on 
doubtlul  or  forbidden  ground  when 
he  said  "our  people  prefer  one 
union,  one  flag,  one  destiny " 

Mr.  Dayton  was  very  popular 
here  too,  and  his  remarKs  were 
frequently  punctuated  with  pro- 
longed cheering  and  affirmatory 
applause.  When  that  had  sub- 
sided somewhat,  Mr.  Lincoln  faced 
his  Jersey  City  friends. 
Mr  Lmcoln's  Jersey  City  address: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

tnJ  tl^^^^  ''"'y  '^'■ie^'y  thank  you 
for  the  very  warm  and  kind  recep- 
tion you  have  given  me,  and  I  shall 

.  hi  ^  ^^^H,  "^J'se"  heard  if  pos- 
sible Not  that  I  thank  you  per- 
f^f^I  ''^^  reception,  but  only 
as  the  temporary  representative  of 
a  great  nation.  I  have  been  met 
in  the  same  way  all  through  mv 
°"^ney,  and  as  I  had  of  ten  to  do 
in  other  places,  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  feel  dissatisfied  with  me  for 

f^reSll^lo'r'l^^^  ^'*h  '^"^"'='?e 
laiewell  for  the  present.    You  have 

^alL^H^'  V"'°"|h  yo^'-  0™  khid  and 
valued  friend.  Judge  Dayton  a 
man  who  is  an  honor  to  any  Stlate 
in  thjs  great  union,  and  who  has 

=""m4  ^.eSt1ly"?o  Tlltrsl 
every  sentiment  he  has  expressed- 
and  I  sincerely  trust  you  v^^li  ffnd 
ISterlstTtT  ^hichMle^'present 
Mr  ^  inLi^^  country  demands. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  to  close 

StedT"?hP  \^'i"  werl 
hithP,.  balconies,  attracted 

drel^Pri  of  elegantly 

5*^..'^^'^^'  '^^0  completely  sur- 
rounded him  with  that  unbroken 
RencP  °^  J°"th,  beauty  and  intem- 
expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  sight  and  gallantly  and 
gracefully  terminated  h is  remaii^s 
by  a  playful  allusion  to  the  sJfbJect 
of  compromises"— then  a  political 
reference-well  understood  by  his 
auditors.   He  went  on: 

lo^'^^^^u  ^'^^  concessions  to  the 
ladies,  but  with  the  crowd  below 
no  compromise!"  "c^uw, 

^nri^^fl.f'f^""^^^  unbounded  waving 

frnm  r^"p  tfT^'  ■  ^landkerchiefs 
rrom  t,ie  balconies. 

I  irJ^^t  instant  the  speaking  was  over 
the  handshaking  began.    Mr.  Lin- 

criwd'^Vhf''^^'^  eager 
S.p^..-  ^^5,  renowned  Mickey 
Free  a  well-known  local  butt  had 
crashed  the  lines  and  in  his  "rusty 
wideawake"  seized  the  hand  of  Mr 

a^^"^""^.,^^^^  a  hearty  shake 
hishfe  too        remembered  It  all 

The  police  arrangements  were  in 
cl^rge  of  Chief  Jacob  Z.  Mariniis^ 
^^^i^'^^^.^'^y  ^  '^o^Ps  of  twenty  men 
and  they  were  completely  suc- 
cessful." Indeed,  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
quoted  in  the  Advertiser  as  having 
pronounced,  in  words  that  are  not 
set  up  in  any  ordinary  collection  of 
nls  ^speeches,  the  affair  here  as 


-une  oi  tne  moet  gratifying, 
hearty  and  orderly  he  h&d  experi- 
ences In  his  whole  progress 
hitherto." 

And  it  was  doubtless  true! 

"Jersey  City  has  honored  herself 
in  thus  honoring  the  Chief 'Magis- 
trate of  the  Union,"  said  the  Adver- 
tiser. "We  can  wish  him  no  better 
happiness  on  his  further  journey 
than  to  find  wherever  he  may  go 
an  equally  kind,  earnest  and  honest 
greeting." 

On  the  track  in  the  railroad  yard, 
stood  the  Presidential  train.  That 
aflorded  a  real  spectacle  to  those 
unable  to  gain  entrance  to  the  big 
reception  above.  The  freshly 
groomed  locomotive  the  "Governor 
Pennington,"  a  name  rich  ^vith  rec» 
ollections  of  the  patriotic  pioneers 
on  the  site  commonly  called  Powles 
Hook  in  1804,  was  steaming  up.  The 
conical  funnel  was  striped  in  broad 
bands  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
surmounted  with  lettering  "The 
Union"  on  the  one  side  and  "1776" 
,on  the  other. 

The  New  Jersey  Railroad  Com- 
pany made  its  proudest  gesture  in 
having  the  public  know  they  had 
secured  as  engineer  of  the  Governor 
Pennington,  Abraham  Condlt,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Superintendent  Wood- 
ruff, and  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff as  honorai7  stoker."  Both  the 
engineer  and  the  stoker  were  also 
recognized  In  the  literature  of  the 
occasion  as  ardent  Republicans 
"who  volunteered  their  .services  for 
the  privilege  of  aiding  in  the  safe 
transportation  of  their  honored 
guest,  passing  through  New  Jersey 
on  his  way  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities which  atvait  him  at  Wash- 
ington." 

Coupled  to  the  locomotive  were 
the  two  cars  in  which  the  Presi- 
dential party  was  to  leave  Jersey 
City  for  the  journey  to  Trenton. 
The  cars  were  new,  just  finished 
in  the  N.  J.  R.  R.  shops  here.  With- 
out taxing  your  minds  with  the  de- 
tails, you  will  have  to  be  content 
with  the  72 -years  gone  reportorial 
summation  of  them.  They  were 
filled  with  every  consideration  for 
comfort  and  luxury  and  elegance.  A 
hotair  furnace  with  a  self-acting 


regulator  and  a  new  gas  apparatus 
—there  iwere  among  the  details  of 
travel  de  luxe  in  1861. 

Tlie  cars  were  furnished  by  Earle 
&  Co.— whose  sign  name  has  long 
ago  disappeared  from  Jeiiey  City. 
There  were  four  luxurious  sofas  the 
finest  carpets,  half-a-dozen  chairs, 
two  marble-top  tables— and  I  pro- 
long tills  story  to  tell  what  some 
one  then  wanted  us  to  know;  on 
one  of  the  tables  in  an  oval  basket 
was  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  flowers 
that  lent  their  fragrance  to  the  air 
to  be  breathed  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. , 

On  the  other  table  was  "a  silver 
pitcher  and  goblets  of  solid  silver 
for  the  use  of  the  occupants,  in- 
deed none  of  these  profuse  descrip- 
tions were  intended  to  inventory  the 
lavishness  of  railway  travel  in  1860, 
but  to  recall  for  us  "lest  we  for- 
get," that  they  did  those  things  in 
Jersey  City,  the  best  they  knew, 
for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  these  last  moments  of  this 
talk  of  mine  let  us,  in  spirit,  ride 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  In  that  fine 
train  from  Jersey  City;  let  us  fol- 
low him  into  the  Capitol  there  and 
hear  that  marvelous  address  to 
"President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Senate  of  New  Jersey."  It  is  a 
document  some  400  words  long. 
Three-fourths  of  it  are  devoted  to 
1  Lincoln's  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
history  of  New  Jersey  In  the  Revo- 
lution, and  to  the  stoi'ies  in  "Weems 
Life  of  Washington."  How  they  fired 
his  .  soul  as  a  boy,  Just  learning  to 
read. 

Yet  in  one  of  the  "bibliographies" 
of  a  recent  book  now  distributed  In 
our  Public  Library  in  this  comment 
on  that  book,  "Parson  Weems  quaint 
little  book  is  not  worth  reading  ex- 
cept for  amusement."  I  get  im- 
patient over  stuff  like  that! 

And  £0  Abraham  Lincoln  went  on 
into  the  ages,  continually  molding 
his  life  to  the  pattern  of  his  ex- 
emplar, until  the  moment  came  for 
him  to  pay  his  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  It. 


Board  of  Education 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 
HARRISON  AVENUE  AND  PARK  STREET 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Berqen  3-6000 

Department  of  Local  History- 
January  29,  1936 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Lincoln  Lore  No.   352,  January  6,  1936 

I  see  in  your  rnemorandurn  of  Lincoln's  Itinerary,  you  "spot" 
Jersey  City  with  a  (T).     This  should  be  (A).     I  feel  sure  you  must 
have  in  your  files  my  account  of  the  Uno  addresses,   short  ones 
of  course,   and  the  text  reoorted  in  our  local  newspapers,   as  well 
as  the  circumstances  of  his  appearance  here.     However,   just  to 
show  there  is  no  hard  feeling  I  will  see  tnat  you  get  tnis  extra 
copy  of  the  story  which  is  also  set  up  in  dramatized  form. 

In  one  of  your  books  you  wrote,   as  I  recall,   something  about 
the  boy  tramping    through  the  woods,  gripping  his  step-father's  r.and, 
to  hear  a  sermon  by  an  itinerant  preacher  that  had  a  great  influence 
on  Lincoln's  life.     I  am  anxious  now  to  amplify  that  particular 
story  with  all  the  "local  color"  possible.     They  were  "Particular 
Baptists"  and  there  was  a  congregation  here  at  an  early  date, 
in  Jersey  City, 

Sinceofely, 


y 

William  H.  Pichar^i^n 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Lincoln' s  Birthday"' 


The  following  pages  are  submitted  to  all  Principals  for  use  (in  case  their 
preparations  are  not  already  too  far  advanced  along  other  lines)  in  connection 
with  the  observance  of  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

Theme:     Abraham  Lincoln's  Jersey  City  and  Trenton  Addresses,  February  21,  1861. 

Suggested  Music:     The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  Hail  to  the  Chief,  were 
played  by  Dodsworth' s  Full  Band  on  the  occasion  ox  the  addresses.    Other  -'popular- 
airs  were  rendered.     In  1861,  Stephen  C.  Foster  was  the  vogue,  so  Old  Folks  at 
Home,  Old  Black  Joe,  and  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  were  sung.    John  Rogers  Thomas  of 
Jersey  City  was  also  a  favorite  song  writer,  and  he  had  already  pro'luced  Bonny 
Eloise,  Fond  Hearts  at  Hone,  and  other  well  knoivn  pieces. 

(The  following  narrative  may  be  read  by  the  Principal,  or  by  soii^e  other 
good  reader:) 

"We  f.re  presenting  an  account  of  an  hour  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  his  biographers. 

-The  occasion  of  'Lincoln's  Jersey  City  Address',  the  only  one  he  made  here, 
was  when  he  was  on  his  way  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Washington  for  his 
first  inauguration.    The  joui'ney  lasted  from  February  11th  to  February  24th,  1861, 

and  it  was  a  series  of  popular  demonstrations  from  one  end  to  the  other,  except 

certain  ,■■     j.  ^ 

for/ disagreeable  happenings  in  the  last  part  of  it.    But  it  ivas  participated  m 

everyv7here  aLmost  entirely  by  men  who  were  Lincoln's  partisans,  very  much  as 
triumphal  journeys  of  victorious  leaders  are  still  organized. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Jersey  City  about  8:15,  Thursday  morning,  February  21, 
on  the  new  ferry-boat,  'John  P.  Jackson'.    A  delegation  of  the  Republican  leaders 
from  Jersey  City,  vdth  their  ladies,  had  gone  over  in  the  boat  to  meet  him.  A 
Reception  Comndttee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Democratic  Mayor,  Cornelius  van  Vorst. 
Five  Aldermen,  five  prominent  citizens,  and  the  Biayor  constituted  the  Committee. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  but  cold,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  chilled  by  the  drive  through 
New  York,  threw  open  his  shawl  and  warmed  himself  at  the  open  engine-room  door  of 
the  'Jackson'  before  being  shown  into  the  spacious  Ladies'  Cabin  by  Commodore 
Woolaey  (of  the  Ferry  Service)  and  Alderman  Decker* 


.   "There  the  Comjvdttevj  rmd  their  iTriends  roceived  him.    Th'i  Prosident  of  the 
Board  of  AldorK^on,  Augustus  A.  Hardcnbcrgh,  y/as  tii-;:  .first  to  greot  him.  Mr. 
Hardenbt^rgh  told  him  in  Jibout  two  hundreu  v/oris  what  ho  ■■.&.£  del>jgatt'.l  to  do,  and 
made  hie  peroration  ring  v.dth  hie  ' YJelcon'',-:,  Thrice  Welcome,  to  the  ^jhorec  of 
Nev-  Jersey'  . 

"'/h.'.  Lincoln  is  not  credited  ivith  having  made  any  reply  to  this;  but  from 
his  six-foot-four  elevation  he  had  just  seen  and  recogni-Teo'         the  throng  his 
former  Congressional  colleague,  jJudley  Sanfor..*  Gregory,  then  one  of  the  most 
aistingiiisheu  citizens  of  Jersey  City.     Ke  han  not  seen  Mr.  Gregor;/  for  years j 
and  he  stopped  shaking  the  han.is  of  others  in  order  to  grasp  Mr.  Gregory's  in 
both  of  his,  and  to  say  how  p:i.eased  he  ivas  to  greet  him.    T!ie  incident  is  re- 
corded in  the  ne'jspaper  accounts  of  the  occasion  as  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  extraordinary  ability  to  remember  a  face  and  the  right  name,  apparently 
T.'ithout  an  effort. 

"On  the  'Jackson'  that  morning;;  there  v.-as  Idrs.  Ann  Smith,  the  wiilow  of  Timothy 
L.  Smith,  one  of  the  well  laio\m  citiz.ens  of  that  time.     She  had  her  infant  daughter 
vdth  her.     The  baby  u'as  soon  in  Mr.  .Lincoln's  arms,  and  Lincoln's  address  on 
'Kissing  a  Lear  Little  Girl  of  Jersey  City'  is  reco3.-ded  in  only  one  place  in  the 
vi'orld,  in  a  long-forgotten  nevspaper  of'  the  d£;y. 

"On  the  way  across  the  Hudson,  the  pieces  of  the  Hudson  County  Artillery 
Company,  planted  on  the  ncjrtb.  side  f^f  the  Kev/  Jersey  Railroad  station,  roared  a 
national  salute  of  thirty-four  guns,   (the  number  of  states  in  the  Onion).  The 
guns  on  the  t',.-;  Cunarders  tiien  in  port,  the  "Africa"  ane  the  "Java",  re-echoed  it 
vith  their  salvos.     The  Cunard  boats,  too,  were  dressed  'from  top  to  taffrail' 
with  all  colors,  all  flags,  but  over  all  at  the  forepeak  '^as  t,he  Stars  and.  Stripes. 

"L'r.  Lincoln  was  greeteci  on  his  lanaing  in  Jersey  City  by  iiayor  van  Vorst, 
-who  took  Mr.  Lincoln's  arin  and  escortei.l  b.im  to  the  speaker-' s  carpeted  dais  that 
had  been  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  old  station,  idiich  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  station.    Mayor  van  Vorst  is-  not  recorded  as  having 
made  a  speech,  but  the  crowd  cheered  tremen..;ously  vdien  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  in.     One  reporter  saiil  it  seemed  as  if  the  cheers  v. ould  ].ift  the  roof.  The 
orator  of  the  occasion  ms.s  Judge  I'alliam  L.  Dayton,  then  Attorn:2y-General  of  . 


'cheering',  and  it  \voun.l  up  with  ■'prolongeti  ana  aiiirmax,?ry  appj-ciu^t;- . 

"Prr-jsently  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  up  and  faced,  his  friends,  and  this  is  what  he 
said: — 

'Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

'  I  shall  only  briefly  thank  you  for  the  very  warm  and 
kind  reception  you  have  given  me,  and  1  shall  try  to  make  myself  heard  if 
possible.     Not  that  I  thank  you  personally  for  the  reception,  but  only  as 
the  temporary  representative  -ri  a  (^Teat  Nation.     I  have  been  met  in  the 
same  way  all  through  my  Journey,  and  as  I  ]iad  often  to  '.io  in  other  places, 
I  am  sure  you  v/ill  not  feel  dissatisfied  vath  me  for  merely  greeting  you 
vdth  a  sincere  farewell  for  the  present.    You  have  met  ms  through  your  own 
kind  and  valued  friend,  Judge  jjayton,  a  man  who  is  an  honor  to  any  State  in 
this  great  Union,  anrl  vvho  has  said  enough  to  incluile  lay  oim  response  if  I 
had  not  uttered  a  viord.    Uost  heartily  ^■c.  I  endjrse  every  sentiment  he  has 
expressed:  o.nd  I  sincerely  trust  you  I'dll  find  me  everything  vdiich  the  present 
interest  of  the  co"antry  demands', 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  about  to  close  his  speech  v.hien  his  eyes  were  attracted  to 
the  balconies  of  the  old  \/aiting  room.     Hun  lreas  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies 
filled  them;  he  was  completely  durrounded  by  an  'unbroken  array  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  intelligence  of  Jersey  City'  .     He  ex^oressed  his  admiration  of  tlio  sight,  and 
he  gallantly  and  gracefully  terminated  his  rem£;rks  wj.th  a  political  reference 
that  v/as  ivell  enough  uno.erstoo'I  by  his  hearers  that  aay,  when  secession  was  m 
full  swing,  and  when  the  S(juth  \/a3  si&zling  ovi:;r  .iemands  fc^r  recognition,  and  for 
changes  in  the  Constitution. 

'  I  will  give  all  concessions  to  the  l^.dies,  but  with  the  crowd  below, 
NO  G0;aPR0LII3El  ' 

"Then  the  applause  mlled  again.     There  ^.^as  more  ho.nd-shaking,  c.nd  finally 
Lincoln  was  escorted  into  his  car,  c  uiw  one  just  built  m  the  Nov  Jersey  Railroad 
shop  here,  and  most  luxuriously  furnished,  by  Earle  &  Co.  of  this  city,     iimong  tiie 


-  4  - 

details  of  its  furnishings  that  -;ere  elaborated  in  th&  nev,-spaper  stories  were  the 

two  marble  top  tables;  on  one  of  them  v/as  'a  silver  pitcher  end  .six  soll^i  silver 

goblets';  on  the' other  a  large  vase  with  an  enormous  bouquet  of  flowers  that 

would  breathe  their  fragrance  for  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  journey. 

"We  would  lose  the  point  of  all  those  courtesies,  so  curiously  inventoried 

as  they  were  in  the  accounts,  if  we  forgot  our  own  approach  t.;  Lincoln  and  his 

memory  today.     There  is  no  talent  too  rich  to  spend  on  some  stuuy  of  llr.  Lincoln; 

artists,  sculptors,  oratL>rs,  scholars,  v^ritars,  vie  \7ith  each  other  to  glorify 

City 

him  now.    /md  it  r/as  those  ladies  of  a  long-gone  Jersey/who  thought  of  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Trenton  that  afternoon  of  Thursday,  February  21,  1861, 
at  2:30,  and  \ras  received  by  fJayor  iviills  of  that  city,  and  escorted  by  a  large 
delegation  to  the  Senate  of  Hew  Jersey.    His  reply  to  the  speech  of  welcome  in 
the  Senate  was  in  part  as  follo^-s: —  ' 

'  tlr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey: 

'  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  f  --r  the  honorable  reception  of  which  I 
have  been  the  object.    I  cannot  but  remember  the  place  that  Nei;  Jersey  holds 
in  our  early  history.    In  the  earliest  Revoluti /nary  struggle,  fev:  of  the 
States  among  our  old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle-fields  of  the  country 
Tdthin  her  limits,  than  olo  New  Jersey. 

'  May  I  be  pard.-jned  if  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  childihooil ,  the 
earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  snail  book,  such  a 
one  as  few  of  the  younger  ;.M2mbers  have  over  seen,  u'eemc's  Life  of  V.'ashington. 
I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle  fields  and  struggles 
for  the  liberties  of  the  c-untry,  and  none  fixe'.i  themselves  s-.  deeply  in  ray 
mind  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jer::ey. 

'  The  crossing  of  the  river,  the  contact  with  the  Hessians,  the  great 
hari^shlps  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more  than 
any  single  Revolutionary  event;  an^J.  y  'U  all  knry,;,  f',)r  j  .'U  have  been  boys, 
how  these  early  impress! -;ns  last  longer  than  any  others.     I  recollect  think- 
ing then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  ho.ve  been  something  more 
than  comivon  that  those  men  struggled  for. 


-  5  - 


.  I  ^  exceedingly  anxio>,B  that  that  thing  ,,hlch  they  struggled  for; 
that  seething,  even  »„re  than  Batienal  Independence,  that  they  died  for, 
that  something  that  held  out  a  great  promso  to  all  the  people  of  the  world 
for  all  tin,e  to  con,e,  .hall  not  be  lost  to  the..    I  an,  exceedingly  anxious 
that  this  onion,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Liberties  of  the  people,  shall 
be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  Cor  which  that  struggle 
„as  .r.de,  and  1  shall  be  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  h^ble  instr.™ent  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ataighty,  and  of  this,  His  almost  chosen  people,  for  per- 
petuating the  object  of  that  great  struggle. 

.NOW  this  address  of  Abraha.  Lincoln's  sets  up  some  rather  thrilling  and 
.iyid  contacts  for  us  of  Jersey  City,  and  we  should  be  the  first  and  the  proudest 

its  lofty  idealls..    This  great  gaunt  .an,  standing  before  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey, 

all  .now,  for  you  ha«  all  been  boys,  how  those  impressions  last  longer  than  any 
others.^  Poring  over  that  old  worn  copy  of  Weems's  Washington,  that  boy  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  idea  that  those  »en  struggled  for  something  »ore  than  a 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

.,,e  have  forgotten  too  that  the  fighting  men  in  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  whom 
Lincoln  applauded  four  score  and  four  years  afterward,  were  largely  the  ragged, 
despairing  remnants  of  the  .Flying  Camp',  placed  by  Washington  himself  seven 
months  before  as  an  old  Indian-fighter's  strategy,  to  be  used  with  the  eight  or 
,en  thousand  .en  who  garrisoned  its  various  units,  to  front  the  thirty-five  thousand 
British  regulars  and  mercenarioS  landed  on  Staten  Island.    Three  of  the  posts  of 
the  .Flying  Camp,  were  within  the  present  territorial  limits  of  Jersey  City,  one 

^,     1  f  tv^^  hill  ea-'t  of  Dickinson  High  School,  and 

at  Fowles  Hook,  another  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  ea-t 

the  third  at  Bergen  neck  about  where  the  Morrrs  Canal  was  cut  through.    It  is  a 

high  honor  and  a  privilege  indeed  to  be  able  to  set  up  for  the  first  time  in 

history,  these  contacts  in  our  own  Hevolutionary  background,  and  to  assert  on  the 

o  nf  thi-  rAnneer  boy  himself  that  out  of  them  came  the 
authority  and  assurance  of  thi^  pionoei  ul^ 

inspiration  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


f 

January  28,  1931U 


THE  FORT  .        E.  fOURNAL-GAZETt 
ANbTH...;  FUNNEL  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  IS  OPENED 


Udpftrtiseat  of  Itoeal  Hlsltfy 

•Ters®^  City,  Hew  JeTsey 

My  dear  Mr.  BloSmrdtoiii 

'This  l8  very  lat®  indeed  t©  jieltaowleiSlje  yo-ar 
letter  of  JejmsJT  6  bat  as  I  am  just  back  In  off 
fTom.  a  eKteaded  speaJdsg  itinerary »  this  Is  the  first 
oppojrtumltj  I  hm^  Imd  to  writ©  you  idth  respect  to 
IfiiiCoXn  iote  Ho.  3$2,pml>ll8Ked  o«  Jamary  6,  1D36. 


^  ~Llncoln*  s  ■  speeldliig  ai  Jersey 


A  general  sc.  ...  a,,-,  '^■^•■^t^-, ''we  'iitsaNi  fio'f 'iedrifUSed  ai  to  «i'h?\.t,  hfe  said  there  but 
Manhattan  The  tube  wiii ,  be  waf-Ac.-  ■      ^jigiher' ojp  nof  thej*©  ?«re  speo-laX  .waagementg 

nvcsent  lUie  tube  tarnes  ii>cth  casi  ^  *  ,  -.     , ,        ,       .      j.      t-,^       ' .  ^  xv.^ 

i  New  Jersey  and  i^hm..n  of  Ne..  .sBaid*  foif        «p«««h  oM^  wioether  hs  just  addTeeKed  the  . 

people  from  the  place  where  the  train  ss topped* 

Yemr  question  relative  to  limoolii's  early 
religious  'bai:^;ground  in  lentut^  aiight  hest  he  stnewered 
hy  e  booklet  whloh  I  take  pleasure  in  forwmrdin^  to  you. 
Here  you  will  learn  eomthiiig  of  J:*ineoln»s  relt§tou» 
hac:k^rowid  mi&  the  slsvary  atawsfphere  in  which  he  lived 
ee  A  child. 

*  Very  truly  youra  . 


Bi  rector 


THE  FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GAZET 


THURSDAY   MORNING,   DECEMBER   23,  1937 


ANOTHER  TUNNEL  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  IS  OPENED 


A  general  scene  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  new  Lincoln  tUPi.fl,  waich  links  Weehawken.  N.  J.,  and  midiowu 
Manhattan.  The  tube  will  be  matched  by  another  of  equal  size,  aU  to  cost  $74,800,000,  when  completed.  At 
present  one  tube  carries  bcth  east  and  westbound  traffic.  It  is  75  feet  under  the  Hudson  river.  Govs.  Hoffman 
of  New  Jersey  and  Lehman  of  New  York  officiated  at  the  opening  of  the  tube. 


HY-PRO  TOOL  COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL  and   PRECISION  GROUND  HIGH   SPEED  TAPS 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S.A. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


May  23,1949 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  to  me  the  bul- 
letins relating  to  the  Lincoln  family. 

I  have  looked  them  over  carefully  and  have  also  turned 
them  over  to  my  brother  and  sister  for  their  perusal 
and  they  too  are  interested.  ' 

The  branch  of  the  Hingham  Lincolns  from  which  I  am  a  des- 
cendent  is  what  you  have  classified  as  the  Taunton  Lincolns 
that  IS,  from  Thomas  Lincoln  the  Miller.  In  other  words  ' 
so  that  you  may  have  the  line  of  descendents  from  which  I 
descend,  they  are  as  follows: 

F .  O.  Lincoln,  son  of  Theodore  G.  Lincoln 
who  IS  the  son  of  Theodore  L.  Lincoln,  who  is  the  son  of 
General  Thomas  Lincoln, who  is  the  son  of  Ambrose 
Lmcoln,  who  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Lincoln  II,  who  is  the 
son  of  Samuel  Lincoln  I,  who  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
the  Miller.  ' 

I  noticed  that  your  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
care  of  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company.  You 
will  note  that  my  name  is  Frank  O.  Lincoln  and  I  am  no 
longer  connected  with  this  company  as  I  retired  in  194.6  I 
am  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Hy-Pro  Tool  Company 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

Appreciating  the  courtesy  you  extended,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 


HY-, 


FOL:ffl^»SlDIARY    OF    CONTINENTAL    SCREW  COMPANY 


F .  O.  Lindpln,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


H.W.Beale 
165  3  Morada  Place, 
Alt  adena,  California 

May  30,1949, 

Dr. Louis  A.Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne, Ind. 

Dear  Eootor  Warren: 

I  appreciate  yours  of  the  I6th  with  the 

enclosure  of  several  sheets  of  Lincoln  Lore, which  I  value 

as  an  addition  to  my  small  Lincoln  collection, 

Especially  gun  I  interested  in  sheet  dated  March  28  which 
carries  information  in  regard  to  the  Baptist  influence  on 
the  Lincoln  families, and  also  the  early  ancestry  in  America. 

If  my  records  are  correct  the  ship  DILIGENTE, under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rev, Peter  Hobart, brought  a  colony  of  about  130  persons 
from  Kingham, England, landing  in  America  Aug. 10, 1638.  Settlemant 
was  made  south  of  Boston  and  the  new  town  named  Hingham, after 
the  mother  town  in  England,  «*u,a 

My  records  show  (on  the  authority,!  believe, of  Jenkin  Lloyd 

 T^ark,  111,) that  Samuel  Lincoln 

5?rd!«L 'whn^^Tf''^       this^ahip.  Samuel  ajid  Martha  ha^  a  son, 
Mordeoai, whose  wife  was  Sarah.  Mordeoai  and  Sarah  had  a  son 
also  named  ?iordeoai,who  later  married  Hannah  Salter.  All  of' 
xnis  seems  to  fit  your  record  fairly  well. 

You  will  understand  ay  special  interest  when  I  say  that  on  thia 

B^^faf  Si^h'^wf^f^'^^'  It'  ^^^^^y  line, John 

to  Hinlh!^  S  wife,Na^areth,5  sons  and  3  daughters.  I  ha^e  been 

tL^^^'gfi^^^^a'^ra^^f "^r;  ''^^^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  houses 
"ShircwnhSo  .     Street  bears  the  na^e.  The  famed  old 

bhip  Churoh»i8  also  in  this  ningham.  Church  built  1^1681. 

Again  thanking  you, I  remain. 

Cordially  Yours, 


W*fco^  /tuA-^  A'Wy^^ 


a^X^^     J^.         U^.  #2,  Sox  25 


XK^^  \rr^  ^^^^  ^^'^ 


ams. 


<^w^  /L-^-c^rc^  Wx^tK^  Av*^ 


//c 


'9.1  Is- 


^^^^ 


31 
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Settled  in  Monmouth—Later  Moved  to  Pennsyl 

.  i^iN  Abraham  Lincoln,  en  rout,  to  •  — -  -  -'^••'"v  aneduoated 


his  inauguration,  visited  N*v^  ^ 
sey  on  February  21.  1861.  he  wr^ 
aware  that  8ome  of  his  forbear 
lived  in  this  stat«>.  nor  that  some  < 
New  Jersey  land  on  which  RevoluUon- 
ary  encounters  were  fought  belongf 
his  own  kinsmen. 

The  brothers  Mordecai  and  AbraJiwai 
Lincoln,  grandsons  of  Samuel  Lincoln 
(.who  came  from  England  and  settled  in 
Hint'bsm,  Vnss.,  in  1637),  had  eatata- 
iisl'.f-J  ^?  ves  in  Monmouth  County 
sometime  between  HlO  and  1714,  and 
remained  there  until  1720,  migrating  to 
Berks  County,  Pa.  Freehold  is  com- 
monly considered  "station  number  two" 
of  the  Lincoln  pilgrimage.  From  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the  migration 
continued  to  Virginia  and  thenr-  to 
KentucKv 


That  the  Lin 
deal  of  the  frt 
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Mrs.  iUaiifala  Prtnm 
H.f  .D.  Ho  .2,  Box  m»,-M%. 
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Not  Known  Ut  Lms  jin 
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Settled  in  Monmouth— Later  Moved  to  Pennsylvania 


■y^/HEN  Abraham  Lincoln,  en  route  to 
his  inauguration,  visited  New  Jer- 
sey on  February  21,  1861,  he  wa^  not 
aware  that  some  of  his  forbears  had 
lived  in  this  state,  nor  that  some  of  the 
New  Jersey  land  on  which  Revolution- 
ary encounters  were  fought  belonged  to 
his  own  kinsmen. 

The  brothers  Mordecai  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  grandsons  of  Samuel  Lincoln 
(who  came  from  England  and  settled  in 
Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1637),  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Monmouth  County 
sometime  between  1710  and  1714,  and 
remained  there  until  1720,  migrating  to 
Berks  County,  Pa.  Freehold  is  com- 
monly considered  "station  number  two" 
of  the  Lincoln  pilgrimage.  From  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  the  migration 
continued  to  Virginia  and  thence  to 
Kentucky. 

That  the  Lincolns  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  the  frontier  spirit  appears  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  of  the  .seven  Lin- 
colns in  direct  line  from  Samuel  Lin- 
coln to  the  President  not  one  died  in 
the  same  town  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  only  one  of  them  died  in  the  same 
state. 

Not  Known  to  Lincoln 

The  Great  Emancipator  knew  nothing 
about  his  ancestors  beyond  his  grand- 
father. "We  have  a  vague  tradition 
that  my  great  grandfather  went  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  that  he 
was  a  Quaker,"  wrote  Lincoln  in  184S, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  added;  "Owing  to  my  father  being 
left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
in  poverty,  and  in  a  new  country,  he 


became  a  wholly  uneducated  man,  which 
I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  I  know  so 
little  of  our  family  history." 

The  exact  date  when  Mordecai  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  this  state  is 
not  known,  but  Mordecai  was  living 
here,  a  married  man,  September  14, 
1714,  at  which  time  John  Bowne,  who 
was  the  uncle  of  Mordecai's  wife  Han- 
nah Saltar,  calls  her  in  his  will  Hannah 
Lincon. 

A  record  of  a  land  sale  by  Richard 
Saltar  to  Mordecai  Lincoln,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1720,  has  also  been  found.  An- 
other deed,  drawn  more  than  six  years 
later,  shows  that  Saltar  sold  100  acres 
more  land  to  Mordecai  Lincoln,  de- 
scribed as  then  living  in  "the  County  of 
Che.ster  in  the  Provce  of  Pennsilvania." 
He  probably  removed  there  in  the  year 
1720,  his  name  appearing  on  the  tax 
lists  of  that  county  in  that  year. 

Mordecai's  brother  Abraham  pur- 
chased two  farms  in  Burlington  County 
during  the  1720s.  In  the  deeds  he  is 
described  as  a  blacksmith,  which  was 
aLso  the  occupation  of  his  father.  He 
sold  the  farms  in  1730,  settling  in 
Springfield,  Pa. 

Mordecai's  Children 

Mordecai  and  Hannah  Saltar  Lincoln 
were  the  parents  of  six  children— John, 
Deborah,  Hannah,  Mary,  Anne  and 
Sarah— the  first  four  of  whom  were 
born  in  Freehold.  The  eldest  son,  the 
"Virginia  John"  of  the  Lincoln  saga, 
was  born  May  3,  1716,  later  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Berks  County,  Pa., 
and  then  migrated  to  Virginia.  "Vir- 
ginia John"  Lincoln  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  the  Covell  Hill  Cemetery,  overlook- 
ing the  paved  highway  from  Clarksburg 
to  Imlaystown,  is  found  the  grave  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln's  second  child.  On 
the  worn  headstone  one  can  barely  de- 
cipher the  inscription:  Deborah  Lin- 
con aged  3  Y  4  M  May  15,  1720. 

The  exact  home  sites  of  the  Lincoln 
brothers  cannot  be  identified,  though 
the  location  of  their  lands  may  be  fairly 
well  ascertained. 

Evidently  it  was  in  Monmouth  County 
that  the  Lincolns  first  intermarried 
with  adherents  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
This  religious  body  was  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily during  the  generations  following. 
According  to  tradition,  Abraham  at- 
tended the  East  Branch  Quaker  Church, 
located  on  the  road  from  Clarksburg  to 
Allentown. 

Lincoln's  Visit 

When  President  Lincoln  addressed  the 
New  Jersey  Senate,  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  he  described  somewhat  in 
detail  the  impression  made  upon  him 
in  his  youth  by  the  reading  of  Weems's 
"Life  of  Washington." 

"I  remember  all  the  accounts  there 
given  of  the  battlefields  and  struggles 
for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none 
fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination 
so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Tren- 


ton, N.  J.,"  he  said.  "The  crossing  of 
the  river,  the  contest  with  the  Hessians, 
the  great  hardships  endured  at  that 
time  all  fixed  themselves  .^n  my  mem- 
ory more  than  any  single  Revolutionary 
event." 

Not  only  did  Lincoln  recall  the  par- 
ticular event  a-^sociated  with  the  city 
in  which  he  was  speaking  but  he  also 
stated: 

"I  cannot  but  remember  the  place 
that  New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  his- 
tory. In  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
few  of  the  states  among  the  Old  Thir- 
teen had  more  of  the  battlefields  of  the 
country  within  their  limits  than  New 
Jersey." 

Certainly  Lincoln  would  have  been 
deeply  impressed  if  on  his  visit  to  this 
state  he  had  known  that  some  of  the 
New  Jersey  soil  on  which  Revolutionary 
soldiers  had  marched  once  belonged  to 
his  ancestors,  and  that  his  great-grand- 
father had  been  born  near  one  of  the 
famous  battlefields. 

Two  years  previous  to  Lincoln's  New 
Jersey  visit  Edwin  Saltar  had  served 
as  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Lincoln 
and  Edwin  Saltar  were  great-great- 
grandsons  of  the  aforementioned  Rich- 
ard Saltar,  fa'.her  of  Mordecai's  wife. 
Going  back  further,  175  years  before  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  visit,  one  of  his  direct 
ancestors,  Capt.  John  Bowne,  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  were 
some  of  the  President-elect's  own  kins- 
men numbered  in  the  Legislature  that 
heard  Lincoln  on  that  February  21.  1861. 
EVALD  BENJAMIN  LAWSON, 
President  of  Upsala  College. 

East  Orange. 


liTllMBEnS  THE  .CRUMB/.ED  ^^ALJ.SOF   HB  HOUSE  STOOD  THeRB  WHBM  HE        A  BOY 


oj/  THE.  f^oAD  rnoM  Clarksburo- 
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STOHE:  OF  DEBORAH  LIHCON. 
DAUCHTER.  OF  ABf^AHAM 
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THE  ANCESTorzs  or 

LINCOLM. 
TmB  IHSCRIPTION  I?BAD^ ' 
I'  PBBORAH  LIHCON 
AGBD  GY  ^ 
MAY  IS  172.0. 


The  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Man 
sion  House  on  July  31,  1849  has  been  re-enacted  many  time 
in  Cape  May  pageantry.    Above,  a  portrayal  ot  Lmcol 
General  Grant  and  their  ladies  during  a  celebration. 


Abraham  Lincolns  Visited  Cape 
Island  In  Summer  Of  1849 


It  was  on  Tuesday,  July  31,  1849, 
when  Abraliam  Lincoln  and  ms 
wife,  Mary  Todd,  walked  up.  to  the 
desk  of  the  Mansion  House  at 
Cape  Island  and  registered  as  A, 
Lincoln  and  wife,  Philadelphia. 

He  was  then  assigned  by  the 
room  clerk  to  Room  24  and  thus 
a  then  almost  unknown  visitor  at 
this  resort  was  received  without 
any  extraordinary  notice. 

He  had  been  accompanied  from 
Philadelphia  by  General  John 
Stockton  Irick,  a  major  general 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Militia, 
and  Mrs.  Irick  and  child,  of  Vin- 
centown;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Field,  of  Fieldsboro,  New  Jersey. 

On  that  day  the  party  came 
down  the  Delaware  River  on  one 
of  the  two  steamboats  then  ply- 
ing the  Delaware  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Cape  May,  and  they 
landed  at  the  "Steamboat  Land- 
ing," whidh  was  located  at  the 


west  end  of  Sunset  boulevard  a 
Cape  May  Point. 

It-  was  at  this  same  point  th 
steamer  "Republic"  landed  in  th 
summer  season  for  so  many  years. 

In  those  early  days  the  passen- 
gers were  transferred  by  the  old- 
faishioned  hacks  and  barouches, 
drawn  by  spirited  pairs  of  horses. 
There  were  always  races  over  the 
winding  roads  between  the  boat 
landing  and  the  hotels  at  the  Is- 
land, and  faster  ones  secured  for 
their  passengers  the  best  accom- 
modations at  the  boarding  palces. 

The  boarding  seasons  then  last- 
ed from  Independence  Day  to 
about  the  20th  of  August.  The 
old  hotel  registers  show  that  af- 
ter that  date  there  were  few  ar- 
rivals. 

The  Mansion  House  stood  in 
what  is  now  the  neighborhood  of 

—  Continued  to  Page  64  — 
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The  Centre  House,  erected  in  1840,  extended  from  Jackson  to  Perry  streets  on  the 
south  side  of  Washington  street.  It  was  owned  and  operated  by  Jeremiah  Mecray,  Sr.,  a 
pioneer  business  man  in  Cape  May,  great-grandfather  of  James  R.  Mecray,  who  is  in 
l;,iiai"nQuc.  hoyo  ^-^,r\^^^T    T ,ikp  jTianv  othcr  larjTC  hotels,  it  was  destroved  in  thp  firp  trtf  1R7R 

"Made  Cape  May  Famous  From  1851  -  1855 


The  largest  'hotel  in  the  world 
from  1851  to  1855  was  the  Mount 
Vernon  Hotel  which  stood  on  the 
beach  at  Cape  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, at  the  western  end  of  the  city, 
near  the  inlet  which  was  then  in 
existence.  It  is  now  Seventh  ave- 
nue and  the  beach  at  South  Cape 
May. 

The  plot  of  land  on  which  the 
hotel  was  built  was  formerly  call- 
ed^_Budds_J3^nd^  Beginning  :^at 


what  is  now  the  foot  of  Broadway, 
it  had  an  ocean  frontage  of  about 
495  feet  and  depth  of  about  99Q 
feet. 

This  building  was  constructed 
by  Joseph  Ware,  who  was  a  mas- 
ter builder  and  later  Mayor  of 
Cape  Island.  Its  estimated  cost 
was  §125,000.  It  had  482  rooms 
with  hot  and  cold  taps  in  each 
room.  The  dining  room  seated  3,- 
000. 


This  hotel  was  lighted  by  gas, 
which  was  manufactured  on  the 
premises.  So  extensive  was  the 
building  that  it  contained  125  miles 
of  gas  and  water  pipes. 

The  rates  were  $2.50  per  day, 
which  included  lodging  and  meals, 
but  not  wines.  These  were  charg- 
ed extra  at  a  verv  ihigh  price. 

The  servants  were  paid  indirect- 
ly hy  one  dollar  a  day  being  de- 
mapdM  JgteWflshing^ 


f 


1 


ft 


^        Most  fabulous  o7  ai;  cape  May  ^otel^^^^^^^ 

Broadway  and  Beach  avenue  was       largest  ho^^^  ^^^^.^^        300  ^  ^  i.^g,  ^d 

Philip  Cain  were  the.  proprietors    The  front^se(^^  completed  when  on  the 

one  wing,  three  stories  high  and  500  ^eet  ^n  jengtn,  u  bv  fire.    Cain,  three  of  his 

Sighrof^eptember  5,  1855,  the  huge  ^°t,^l/b?a,e  t  *°  ^^''^ 

family  and  the  housekeeper  ^ere  lost  n  the  blaze    a^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

ed  fo^  the  season  of  1854,  and  ^^^en  fully ^com^^^^^  and,  unidue  in  that  ^ra 

commodated  2,100  guests    The  comp  et^  seated  3  OOO.  The  Mount  Vernon's  fame  helped 

a  bath  for  every  room.  The  dming  ioom  seated  ^uw  thelCivil  War. 


1  ff  ^>  r'i^I  soup  exceptional 
"nTtke  fish 'aJ  fruits  we  the 

finest.  ♦„„pra   of  1853, 

^'^^^^^  JsIbX  hotel  ^as  op^ 
I  ^^l^'/'lv  John  West,  who  later 
erated  by  Jobn  v.     ,  ^.^^g^ess 

ffi  InStiJ^  -itl^  the  late 
Vw«t.P.r3  B.  MiHer.  


_-   I  hStePwas] 

-^^•l^^^^^S  &  T.  Foster, 
town,  N.  •» v^^!""  f  Friday,  Septera- 
O^^fflKR^^t  was  dJtroyed  by 
ber  B.  18B6,jt  w^s  ^^rew,  j 

death. 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 


ADDRESS  REPLY  TO 


Office  of  the  Chaplain 


11  February  1957 


USCG  Receiving  Center 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey 

The  Editor 

LINCOLN  LOxRE 

Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Company 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


My  dear  Sir: 


1^  friend,  I^To  Karl  Dickinson,  who  is  employed  at  the  Historical  Museum, 
Cape  May  Court  House,  makes  up  the  Cold  Spring  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday 
program  folder.    Yesterday  he  brought  the  enclosed  copy  and  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  note  which  I  have  marked  with  green.    According  to  this 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  here  at  Cape  May  July  31 »  1849  (with  Mrs,  Lincoln,  I 
believe). 

Is  there  any  further  substantiating  evidence  that  Lincoln  visited  Cape 
May  at  that  time?    V/asn't  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  during 
this  period? 


Very  truly  yours. 


GSORGS  THOMS 
Chaplain,  USNavy 


COLD  SPRING  PRESBYTER IA.N  CHURCH 
Een*  Samuel  il»  Harker^  D.  ]>•  Minister 
Mrs.  Leora  W,  Needles,  Choir  Director 
Mrs.  Mildred  H»  Moss,  Ass  it.  Choir  Director 
Mrs,  Felix  Wuerker,  Junior  Choir  Director 


ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

Sunday  horning ,  February  10,  1957 

PRELUDE  "0  Love  Incarnats I"  Wilson 
CALL  TO  WORSHIP         The  Choir 
-:C'DOXOLOGy 

-JC'INVOCATION  AND  LORD«S  PRAYER 
^"-RESPONSIVE  READING      Selection  No.  6 
-^-GLORIA. 

JUNIOR  CHOIR 
-::-HYMN      No*  339 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON 

SENIOR  CHOIR 

PRAYER 
-JS-I-rYMN  No*  77 

OFFERTORY    "pastorale'*  Crowdor 
-PRECEPT ION  OF  OFFERING 

SENIOR  CHOIR 

SERMON      Dr.  Harker 

PimYER 
■JS-HYMN      No.  84 
-Sf-BENEDICITON 

-x-POSTLUDE      "Cathedral  Iferch"^      Van  Woert 

'    (^i-Congregation  Stand-^O 
My  Lord,  my  life,  my  Love,  To  Theo,  I  call; 
I  cannot  live  if  Thou  remove:  Thou  art  ray 
Joy,  my  All*  My  only  sun  to  cheer  the  dark- 
ness where  I  dwell  j  the  "best  and  only  true 
delight  my  songs  hath  found  to  tell. 
For  how  shall  man,  Thy  child,  without  Theo 
happy  "bo,  who  hath  no  co!mfort  nor  desire, 
In  all  the  world  but  Thefe?  Rev.  Isaac  Watta 


t!roT:iCEs 


That  a  spirit  of  Reverence  may  be  maintained 
throughout  this  worship  hour,  the  congrega- 
tion is  reminded  that  the  service  begins  with 
the  playing  of  the  organ  prelude*  By  refrain- 
ing from  conversation  during  the  prelude you 
will  materially  assist  in  creating  an  atmos^r 
phere  in  which  you  and  those  around  you  can 
more  readily  enter  into  the  experience  of 

worship* 

Our  Sund^  abchool  sessions  are  held  in  the 
chapel,  and  convene  promptly  at  9*30  in  the 
morning;  followed  by  the  service  in  the 
church  at  11:00  o»clock« 


Lincoln  came  to  view  i;HenS'ivil  War  as  c?od«s 
way  of 'removing  slavery  and  punishing  the 
people,  both  north  and  south,  for  the  sin 
that  all  shared  on  account  of  slavery.-.  And 
he  came  to  109k  upon  himself,  humbly,  as 
God»s  man,  God*s  human  agent  in  the  working 
out  cf  His  mysterious  providence o 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am'bound  to  be 
true;  I  am  not  bound  to  succees,  but  I  am 
bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have<^ 

Ao  Lincoln 


All  that  X  am,  all  that 


owe 


to  my  angel  mother* 

^  July  31,  1849  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to 
Gspe  Island,  unheralded  and  unknown*  In  fac^ 
he  came  and  went  as  a  "ship  that  passed  in 
the  night"  and  all  that  recorded  his  visit  w 
was  his  signature  on  the  '^Mansion  House"  re- 
gister discovered  by  accident  50  years  later 


fi  faith  for  fill  Wen 

MR.  MATEO  OCCENA  was  a  Filipino  businessman 
^  and  government  official,  and  a  Presbyterian  lay- 
man. He  is  now  employed  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  holds  the  portfoho  for  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Occena  has 
a  pithy  way  ot  explaining  the  global  task  of  the  Church:  ' 
"Every  man  in  every  nation  is  a  child  of  God;  it  is  his  birth- 
right to  become  acquainted  with  his  Father." 

Now  we  in  the  Christian  faith  do  not  claim  to  know  all 
about  God;  still  less  that  we  are  the  only  people  who  know 
anything  about  God.  But  we  do  claim,  and  can  substantiate 
our  position,  that  we  are  adherents  of  the  only  religion  in 
the  world  scene  that  emphasizes  the  idea  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  live  on  this  planed. 
God  as  a  Person,  in  living  and  active  relationship  with  those 
who  acknowledge  him,  is  a  uniquely  Christian  idea. 
Today,  the  beginning  of  Brotherhood  Week,  is  also 
.  World  Mission  Sunday  in  Presbyterian  churches.  It  is 
especially  fitting  that  on  the  same  day  we  remember  God's 
Fatherhood  of  all  men,  and  our  responsibility  as  Christians 
to  present  the  case  for  our  faith  to  all  peoples.  As  British 
evangelist  Bryan  Green  writes:  "The  refigion  of  Jesus  is 
free  for  all.  He  has  no  favourites  and  no  one  is  debarred 
^    from  discovering  the  happiness  his  way  of  life  offers." 


,.  5723P  Litho  in  U.S.A. 


Gap®  Majf,  ltd. 
Bear  Mr*  fhoaas! 

fh@  trMitlon  that  ^IrcoIii        Mrs«  Mmoln  wer« 
in  -i^iape  '•'a§'  on  <SuXj  ru,  1849  caimot  h®  substantiated  as  fact* 

qiiot#  fT'OM  tb®  Book  ©utitlsd  **tlpxclii  i847-18S3* 
bl'  i«»j|«il3i  P»  'Ihoitas  at  follows! 

*fh0  register  of  th©  Mansion  H^rns©*  Cap®  l^w* 
I«w  Jers«7»  contain®  the  mtry  »A,  Limoln  &  ¥l.f©* 
a3  ©f  this  date*    Aside  from  the  spurious  appearam# 
of  the  slgn8.tnr@,  with  th®  existing  m^miB  of  trans* 
portation  Lincoln  ootdd  not  possilJlr  haire  ^tten 
from  %ri!i^l0l<i  to  Cape  M®^  in  thr®0  da^s*  Ifejat* 


MMft« 


(Miss)  Margaret  Moellerlng 


irenton  Times 


Peril  In  Those  Days,  Too 


Lincoln's  Visit  To  Trenton  Recalled 


Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
148th  birthday  anniversary  is 
being  observed  today,  paid  a 
formal  visit  to  Trenton  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1861,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  all  the  honors  the 
city  and  State  could  provide. 

At  that  time  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  moment  of 
conflict  and  national  emotion. 

A  little  more  than  four  years 
later,  the  City  of  Trenton,  deep 
in  mourning,  sorrowfully 
watched  his  funeral  procession 
pass  through  on  the  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York.  The 
Trenton  railroad  station  was 
draped  in  black,  church  bells 
tolled  and  guns  were  fired. 

On  his  official  visit  to  Tren- 
ton, Lincoln  came  here  as  the 


guest  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature. The  town  was  in  a  holi- 
day mood  as  the  Lincoln  par- 
ty arrived  at  noon  at  the  old 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Station  near  the  State  Street 
Canal  bridge  (now  the  Free- 
way site). 

While  the  President-elect  and 
his  staff  proceeded  amid  cheer- 
ing crowds  on  State  Street  to 
the  Tremont  House  at  East 
State  and  Canal  Streets,  Mrs, 
Lincoln,  ih  order  to  avoid  the 
crush  of  the  spectators,  was 
escorted  to  the  Dayton  Man- 
sion on  West  State  Street,  a 
site  now  occupied  by  the  State 
House  Annex  Building. 

The  Tremont  House  at  that 
time  was  operated  by  Major  Jo- 
seph Cunningham.  Here  Lincoln 
was  officially  received  by  May- 
or Franklin  S.  Mills  and  other 


civic  leaders.  After  Mayor 
Mills  delivered  a  brief  speech 
of  welcome,  Lincoln  responded. 

Following  this  interlude  the 
Lincoln  party  was  escorted 
along  State  Street  to  the 
Capitol  where  the  President- 
elect addressed  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature.  The  proces- 
sion had  passed  through  cheer- 
ing throngs.  Stores  and  homes 
were  decorated  with  the  na- 
tional colors  and  many  waved 
flags. 

His  address  was  a  somber 
moment  in  the  proceedings, 
reflecting  the  task  he  faced 
within  a  f»w  weeks  when  he 
took  over  the  reins  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

'Yes,  Yes,  We  Will!' 
"The  man  does  not  live  who 
(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


A  Glimpse  Of  Admiration 


Miss  Florence  Smith  of  State  Treasurer's  office  admiringly  studies  Lincoln  portrait  in 

State  House  Assembly  chamber 


Trenton  Visit 


Recalled 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
is  more  devoted  to  peace  than 
I  am,"  he  told  the  legislators. 
"N6ne  who  whould  do  more  to 
preserve  it;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly;  and  if  I  do  my  duty 
and  do  right,  you  will  sustain 
me  —  will  you  not?" 

From  the  members  came 
cries  of  "Yes,  yes,  we  will!" 

But  only  a  short  time  before, 
the  Assembly  had  been  in  a 
divided  mood.  When  Lincoln 
entered  the  chamber  there 
were  jibes  and  even  a  threat. 

The  record  lists  a  resolution: 

"Resolved  than  when  the 
House  shall  have  seen 
Abra.ham  Lincoln,  they  will 
have  seen  the  ugliest  man  in 
the  country." 

Another  resolution,  this  by 
a  Mr.  Dobbs:  "Resolved,  that 
we  all  go  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." 

The  latter  one  was  ruled  out 
of  order. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  the 
Legislature  sat  back  and  list- 
ened to  Lincoln  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Speaker  and  gentle- 
men: I  have  just  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  a  reception  by  the 
other  branch  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. I  return  to  you  and  them 
my  thanks  for  this  reception 
which  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey have  given,  through  their 
representatives,  me  as  the  rep- 
resentative for  the  time  being 
of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

"I     appropriate    to  myseW 


very  little,  of  the  demonstration 
of  respect  with  which  I  have 
been  greeted.  I  think  little 
should  be  given  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  mani- 
festation of  devotion  to  t  h  e 
Union  and  the  Constitution. 

"I  understand  myself  to  be 
received  here  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  N  e  w 
Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom 
have  idffered  in  opinion  from 
those  with  whom  I  have  acted. 
This  manifestation  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  by  me  as  ex- 
pressing their  adherence  to  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  You, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the 
bravest  and  wisest  look  with 
doubt  and  awe  upon  the  aspect 
presented  by  our  national  af- 
fairs. 

"Under  these  circumstances 
you  wUl  readily  see  why  I 
should  not  speak  in  detail 
of  the  course  I  shall  deem  it 
best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that 
I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the 
information,  and  aU  the  time  at 
my  command,  in  order  that 
when  the  time  arrives  in  which 
I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall 
be  a  b 1 e  to  take  the  ground 
which  I  deem  the  best  and  saf- 
est, and  from  which  I  may 
have  no  occasion  to  swerve. 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  take 
the  ground  I  deem  just  to  the 
North,  the  East,  the  West,  the 
South,  and  the  whole  country; 
take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  tem- 
per with  no  malice  toward  any 
sextion.   I   shall  do  all  that 


may  be  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  our  difficulties. 

"The  man  does  not  live  who 
is  more  devoted  to  peace  than 
I  am;  none  who  would  do  more 
to  preserve  it;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly;  and  if  I  do  my  duty 
and  do  right,  you  wiU  sustain 
me — will  you  not? 

"Received  as  I  am  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  the 
majority  of  whom  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  political  sentiment, 
I  trust  that  I  may  have  their 
assistance  in  piloting  the  Ship 
of  State  through  this  voyage 
surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is, 
for  if  it  should  suffer  wreck 
now  there  will  be  no  pilot 
needed  for  another  voyage." 

Following  this  address,  which 
was  to  become  historically  im- 
portant, Lincoln  and  his  party 
were  escorted  to  the  Trenton 
House  at  East  Hanover  and 
Warren  Streets,  where  room 
100  was  set  aside  for  him  for 
a  brief  rest. 

In  response  to  calls  and 
cheers  from  the  assemblage 
which  had  gathered  in  the 
street  Lincoln  stepped  from  a 
window  to  a  small  platform 
which  had  been  erected  for 
the  occasion  and  made  a  brief 
speech. 

About  2  p.m.  Lincoln  and  his 
staff  were  escorted  to  the  rail- 
road station  where  they 
boarded  the  train  for  Philadel- 
phia. At  Bristol  a  five  minute 
stop  was  made  where  Lincoln 
made  a  few  remarks  to  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  there. 


1 


Newark  Sunday  News 
February  8,  19^9 


NJ.  Was  Cool  to  Lincoln 


Changed  After 
His  Death 


By  PHILLIP  S.  SHOWELL  JR. 

.  Not  until  Wilkes  Booth's  bul- 
let took  his  life  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  win  New  Jersey's 
heart. 

Votes  for  the  16th  president 
were  as  hard  to  come  by  in 
this  state  during  the  1860's  as 
were  customers  for  his  fore- 
fathers' forge  near  Freehold 
150  years  earlier. 

The  brothers,  Abraham  and 
]\[ordecai  Lincoln — the  latter 
was  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor's great-great-grandfather  — 
moved  from  Hingham,  Mass.,  to 
I'.onmouth  County  in  1710. 
t'.iey  were  drawn  by  advertis- 
ing which  pictured  New  Jersey 
as  "a  land  of  fertility,  of  mines 
— a  place  where  all  the  women 
are  beautiful." 

And  a  place  where — it  look 
them  a  decade  to  find  out— 
a  smithy  does  not  necessarily 
prosper.  In  1720  they  moved 
one  state  to  the  west,  as  each 
subsequent  generation  was  to 
do  until  the  Lincoln  family 
finally  reached  Illinois. 
The    dark    horse  candidate 
that  state  produced  in  1860  on 
the    eve    of    Civil    ''vVar  w^as 
denied  full  support  by  only  one 
free  state— New  Jersey,  which 
gave  him  four  electoral  votes. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,   his  op- 
ponent in  the  great  debates  on 
jlavery,  won  three. 

General  From  Orange 
Four  years  later,  as  a  contro- 
versial President  seeking  re- 
election, he  fared  worse  against 
a  general  he  had  fired  as  com 
mander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac— George  B.  McClellan 
of  Orange.  Even  Sherman's 
v  xrapture  of  Atlanta  failed  to  re 
verse  the  state's  judgment 
against  him,  which  was  tabu- 
lated at  68,014  to  60,723. 

But  on  April  24,  1865,  some 
of  those  who  had  demonstrated 
against  his  election  in  two 
tumultuous  campaigns  stood 
hatless  and  silent  as  an  ornate 
railway  cortege  carried  the 
body   of  the   slain  President 


NEAR  THE  END— This  picture  of  worried,  war-torn 
President  Lincoln  was  taken  outside  the  White  House 
In  March  1865,  a  month  before  he  was  assassinated. 


across  the  state  into  martyrdom 
and  history. 

The  nation  had  been 
stunned  since  his  assassina- 
tion 10  days  earlier  at  a  per- 
formance of  "Our  American 
Cousins"  in  Ford's  Theater, 
Washington,  D.C.  Today,  as 
Carl  Sandburg,  his  biog- 
rapher, said  recently  at  Up- 
sala  College,  East  Orange: 
"Lincoln  remains  the  great- 
est, the  deepest  expression  of 
the  Great  American  Experi- 
ment." 

Such  reverence  during  his 
lifetime  was  not  to  be  expected 
in  New  Jersey,  a  state  some 
historians  feel  was  the  most 
pro-Southern  in  the  North. 

New  Jersey  delegates  to  the 
Republican  convention  of  1860 


grudgingly  gave  Lincoln  a 
majority  on  the  third  and  last 
ballot  after  faithfully  booming 
their  favorite  son,  'Wiiliam  L 
Drayton. 

Nevertheless,  large  crowds 
greeted  Lincoln's  inaugural 
tour  on  its  way  through  New 
Jersey  to  Washington  on  Feb. 
21,  1861.  In  his  only  visit  to  the 
state,  the  Rail  Splitter  was  me 
that  day  in  Newark  with  side- 
show curiosity,  in  Trenton  with 
levity. 

Drayton,  Lincoln's  conven-| 
tion  adversary,  was  pointedly 
chosen  to  greet  the  inaugural 
party  in  Jersey  City  on  behalf 
of  Gov.  Charles  S.  Olden.  A 
New  Jersey  Central  locomotive 
pulled  the  entourage  into  the 
Morris  and  Essex  station,  New- 
ark, at  9:30  a.m. 


The   bunting   flapped  nosily 
and   band   notes   were  carried 
off  by  violent  snow  squalls.  But 
two-thirds  of  the  city's  70,0001 
population  turned  out  to  havej 
a  look  at   the  gawky  politicoj 
icome  East  from  the  plains.  | 
Greeting  and  Reply  j 
In  greeting  the  president-elect,] 
Mayor  Moses  Bigelow  expres.sed| 
hope  that  "your  administration  j 
will  be  governed  by  that  wisdom] 
and  by  that  discretion  whichi 
will  be  the  means  of  submitting] 
the  confederated  states  to  yourj 
successors,  and  through  them  to] 
the  latest  generations."  ] 
Lincoln  replied  with  grace 
and  brevity:    "!Mr.  Mayor,  1 
'  thank,  yuu  for  this  kind  re- 
ception   to    your    city,  and 
would  say  in  response  that  my 
heart  is  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  work  you  desire  I  should 
do.    With  my  own  ability  I 
cannot  hone  to  succeed,  but  I  j 
trust  to  be  sustained  by  Divine 
Providence,   and    this  great, 
free,    happy   and  intelligent 
p<;ople.   Without  this  I  cannot 
expect  to  succeed;  with  it,  I 
cannot  fail.    Again  allow  me 
to  return  my  thanks." 
A    characteristic     aside  is 
quoted  in  an  account  of  the  day 
by  Dr.  Evald  B.  Lawson,  Upsala 
College  president  and  authority 
on  Lincoln  in  New  Jersey.  Some- 
where along  the  line  Lincoln 
commented:    "If  there  are  as 
many  brave  men  as  there  are 
fair  women  in  the  city,  Newark 
Jwould  be  a  difficult  place  to 

,of-,i  Newark  Daily  Advertiser 
■-}'/  note  of  one  of  the  city's 
j'/irest  decorations  that  day,  an 
,  /igy  of  Lincoln  hung  by  the 
n'.ck  from  the  front  of  Holmes 
Vie  Clothier's,  with  the  label 
/'The  Traitor's  Doom." 
j  Hailed  by  Pupils  j 

'  At  the  Ninth  Ward  School 
House  pupils  were  decked  on 
three  platforms,  bundled  against 
I  the  snow,  to  sing  "Hail,  Co- 
lumbia." Lincoln  rose  from  his 
seat  in  the  barouche  and  bowed 


Vote  in  ^64  to 
McClellan 


solemnly.  The  crowd  at  the 
Chestnut  St.  Station  haUooed 
and  chanted  for  another  speech 
but  Lincoln  merely  bowed  again 
jand  boarded  his  train,  which 
made  brief  stops  at  Elizabeth, 
Rahway,  New  Brunswick  and 
Princeton. 

While  Lincoln  stood  before  the 
state  senators,  recalling  the  ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Trenton 
he  read  as  a  boy  in  Weems' 
"Life  of  Washington,"  hi-jinks 
were  under  way  in  the  Assembly 
chamber. 

Minutes  of  the  House  for 
Thursday,  Feb.  21,  1861,  read: 

"Mr.  Dobbins  offered  the 
following  resolution:  Resolved 
that  when  this  Assembly  shall 
have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln, 
they  will  have  seen  a  man  six 
feet,  four  inches  in  height.  | 

"Which  was  read  and  laid 
on  the  table. 

"Mr.  Graham  offered  the 
following  resolution:  Resolved 
that  when  this  House  shall 
have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln, 
they  will  have  seen  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  country. 

"Which  was  read  and  laid 
On  the  table. 

"Mr.  Uorton  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  Resolved 
that  we  trust  this  Legislature 
may  always  have  a  Democratic 
member  that  shall  exceed  the 
President-elect  two  and  a  halt 
inches  in  height. 

"Which  was  read  and  laid 
On  the  table. 

"Mr.  Dobbins  offered  the 
following  resolution:  Resolved 
that  we  all  go  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"Which  was  read,  when  the 
Speaker  declared  the  same  to 
be  out  of  order. 

"At  this  point  the  Honor- 
able Abraham  Lincoln,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  the 
committee  on  arrangements 
and  his  suite,  entered  the  As- 
sembly chamber  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Speaker  by 
Mr.  Tattle." 

Asked  People's  Help 
Lincoln  thereupon  took  the 
rostrum    to  speak   more  om- 
inously of  the  crisis  before  him 


t 


APPRECIATION— This  note  from  President  Lincoln  to 
Dr.  John  Maclean,  president  of  Princeton  University, 


acknowledged  an  honorary  degree  awarded  him  by  the 
institution,  then  known  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 


and  the  possibility  of  war  than 
he  had  in  any  utterance  since 
his  election.  He  told  the  as- 
semblymen: 

"The  man  does  not  live  who 
is  more"  devoted  to  peace  than 
I  am;  none  who  would  do  more 
to  preserve  it;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly  .  .  . 

"Received  as  I  am  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the 
majority  of  whom  do  not  agree 
with  rae  in  political  sentiment, 
I  trust  that  I  may  have  their 
assistance  in  piloting  the  ship 
of  state  through  this  voyage 
surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is, 
if  it  should  suffer  wreck  now, 
there  will  be  no  pilot  needed 
for  another  voyage." 

Later  Lincoln  looked  down 
from  the  second  story  of  the 
State  House  to  bid  farewell  to 
those  assembled  outside.  He 
said:  "I  have  no  speech  to  make 
but  merely  appear  to  see  you 
and  let  you,  especially  the 
ladies,  look  at  me,  and  as  to 
the  latter,  I  think  I  have  decid- 
edly the  best  of  the  bargain." 

There  were  many  defeats, 
many  lost  chances  on  the  road 
to  Appomattox.  For  his  op- 
ponent in  1864  Lincoln  faced 


the  man  he  held  responsible 
for  a  number  of  them,  Mc- 
Clellan. Alter  a  campaign  that 
saw     Lincoln's  candidacy 
jvaver  with  the  battle  lines,  the 
general  won  only  his  home 
state,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware and  Kentucky. 
In   Newark,    McClellan  led 
Lincoln  by  295  votes,  but  Kssex 
County  gave  the  President  a 
plurality    of    168    votes.  Six 
months  later  only  the  tally  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  mat- 
tered. 

Newark  Mourns 

Unionists  and  Democrats  alike 
wore  crepe  on  their  arms  and 
in  their  buttonholes.  Newark's 
buildings  were  draped  in  mourn- 
ing. A  funeral  procession  to 
Military  Park  on  April  19  heard 
Frederick  T.  Freylinghuysen, 
state  attorney  general,  speak  of 

nation  in  bereavement. 

Five  days  later  a  delegation 
headed  by  Gov.  Joel  Parker  met 
the  funeral  train  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Lawson's  account  quotes 
a  newspaper  report:  "Not  only 
the  larger  towns  along  the 
route  were  such  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  universal  grief 


of  the  people  at  the  untimely 
death  of  him  whom  they  had 
learned  to  look  upon  as  a  father. 
At  the  smallest  stations  were 
seen,  as  the  train  moved  by, 
little  groups  of  sincere,  though 
humble  mourners,  and  the  poor 
laborer  ceased  his  work  in  the 
field  and  stood  with  uncovered 
head  and  tearful  countenance 
while  the  sad  procession 
passed." 

Bells  tolled  and  salutes  were 
fired  as  the  procession  pulled 
into  the  Market  St.  depot  in 
Newark.  Railroad  Ave.  between 
Market  and  Chestnut  Sts.  had 
been  thronged  for  hours.  The 
train  rolled  on  to  Jersey  City, 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  Spring- 
field, 111. 


*Spiro,  Herzl  Robert 

Ex  Libris.  Lincoln  face  in  upper 
left  above  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building,  with  inscription  "Equal 
justice  under  law."  Picture  of  Theo- 
dore Herzl,  upper  right,  above 
burning  bush.  Hebrew  motto  "and 
the  bush  was  not  consumed,"  Ex. 
3:2,  on  left  flambeau.  On  right  five 
branched  candlestick. 

Starr,  John  "William  Jr. 

Library  of  Lincolniana.  (Same  de- 
sign as  E.  M.  Freeman.) 

Starr,  Thomas  Irwin 

From  the  Lincoln  library  of  De- 
troit, Michigan.  "Lincoln  borrowed 
most  of  the  books  he  ever  read. 
He  returned  them  ...  He  was  a 
great  man."  Lincoln  profile  above. 

Stewart,  Judd 

Ex  libris.  Motto:  Verdad  es  Verde. 
Engraved  by  Arthur  N.  Macdonald 
1909.  Profile  portrait  (Meserve  84) 
reversed.  The  Stewart  Collection 
went  to  the  Huntington  Library. 

Stewart,  Judd 

Ex  Libris.  Verdad  es  Verde.  Profile 
portrait  of  Lincoln  within  wreath. 
(Meserve  84)  reversed.  Cap  L  with 
rays.  Earlier  and  simpler  than  the 
Macdonald  engraved  plate. 

Stone,  Edward  Carlton 

Collector  of  Lincolniana.  Books  with 
Lincoln  bookends.  By  Bernhardt 
Wall. 

*  Strasbourg 

Bibliotheque-Americaine  de  L'Uni- 
versite  de,  surrounding  an  oval  por- 
trait of  Lincoln.  Inscription:  Fon- 
dation  /  Vesta-Westover-Channon  / 
le  6  Octobre  1923  a  Strasbourg  a 
la  glorieuse  memoire  de  Pasteur/ 
No.  Don  de/ Engraved  by  Agry. 
Rectangular. 

Sumner,  G.  Lynn 

Ex  libris.  By  R.  K.  L.  1927.  Draw- 
ing of  a  smiling  and  reading  Lin- 
coln. 

*Tarbell,  Ida  M. 

From   the    Lincoln    Collection  of. 
Book  shelves  with  silhouette  of  Lin- 
coln in  tall  hat.  Signed  RMH. 
Townsend,  William  H. 

Ex  Libris.  Young  Lincoln  in  arm 
chair  studying.  "The  books  and 
your  capacity  for  understanding 
them,  are  just  the  same  in  all 
places."  A.  Lincoln  in  script. 
Tracy,  Gilbert  A. 

Collection.  His  Gift  to  the  Watkin- 
son  Library,  Hartford,  Conn., 
through  his  Daughter,  1918.  Lin- 
coln portrait  by  Hicks,  Transferred 
to  Trinity  College  Library  1954. 
Turner,  Justin  G. 

Ex  libris.  Partial  facsimile  of  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  on 
book  "Manuscripts  and  Auto- 
graphs." Pictured  are  Lincoln,  Jef- 
ferson and  Washington. 
Underwood,  E.  R. 

Ex  Libris.  Army  caps  on  crossed 
swords  before  full  face  portrait 
of  Lincoln.  Meserve  59,  drawn  by 
Jerome  Connolly,  no  border. 
Wall,  Doris  Turbet,  Bernhardt,  M/S 
James  Webster  Moray 

Lincoln  portrait,  books,  elephants, 
floral  decorations.  Signed  by  Bern- 
hardt Wall.  1944. 
Washington,  State  College  of 

Lincoln  Collection.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
A.   W.   Witherspoon   of  Spokane. 


"With  Malice  Toward  None,  With 
Charity  for  All."  Lincoln  head  in 
seal. 

Weil,  Richard 

Engraved  by  Arthur  N.  Macdonald 
1918.  A  corner  in  a  library  with  an 
oval  picture  of  Lincoln  on  the  wall. 

Winchester  Public  Library, 

Winchester,  Massachusetts 

Gift  from  Edgar  J.  Rich  for  the 
Lincoln  and  Lee  Library,  "given  in 
the  hope  that  by  the  study  of  these 
two  great  Americans  there  may 
come  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South." 
Floral  border,  silhouettes  of  Lin- 
coln and  Lee.  Designed  by  Ernest 
Dudley  Chase,  1952. 

Lincoln  Collectors'  Bookplates 

In  addition  to  the  Lincoln  bookplates 
that  have  been  acquired  by  the  Foun- 
dation, a  collateral  group  has  been 
assembled  of  the  collectors  whose 
libraries  contained  sizeable  quantities 
of  Lincolniana.  They  follow:  E.  L. 
Bangs,  G.  W.  Brackenridge  (from  this 
library  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed books),  Harlan  F.  Burket,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Libraries,  0.  T. 
Carson,  Crampton,  H.  Alfred  Fowler, 
Frank  P.  Hadley,  George  P.  Ham- 
brecht  (his  bookplate  states  that 
"Books  Like  Chickens,  Should  Come 
Home  To  Roost"),  Robert  P.  King 
(Collector  of  Lincoln  medals  and 
Medallions),  John  Friend  Lodge,  Wil- 
liam P.  Palmer,  Adam  Pietz,  Edgar 
J.  Rich,  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  F.  Darwin 
Smith,  Edith  Getts  Truesdell,  Winfred 
Porter  Truesdell,  Thomas  Irwin  Starr, 
Agnes  E.  and  Alfred  Stern,  Judd  Ste- 
wart, Hal  W.  Trovillion,  B.  George 
Ulizio,  State  College  of  Washington, 
F.  G.  Weeks,  Abel  Mortimor  White, 
Yale  University  Library  (Gift  of 
Stuart  W.  Jackson)  and  Jeremiah 
Zimmerman  (Library  of  Gettysburg 
College). 

Places  Lincoln  Visited 

Editor's  Note:  The  August,  1969  issue  was 
Kiven  over  to  the  topic  "Places,  Villages, 
Towns  and  Cities  Where  Lincoln  Lived  and 
Visited."  In  the  article  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  compilation  was  not  considered 
complete,  and  that  the  editor  was  eager  to 
learn  of  other  places  that  Lincoln  visited. 
Several  letters  have  been  received  from  our 
subscribers  calling  attention  to  places  not  in- 
cluded in  the  compilation,  as  well  as  a  few 
errors  as  to  spelling  and  dates. 

R.  G.  M. 

Dr  Louis  A.  Warren,  in  his  book 
Lincoln's  Youth — Indiana  Years  Seven 
to  Twenty-one  1816-1836,  Appleton, 
Century,  Crofts,  Inc.,  1959  on  pages 
137-138,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Lm- 
coln  may  have  visited  Vincennes  as 
early  as  1824  along  with  other  Indi- 
ana towns:  namely,  Boonville,  Prince- 
ton (Liyicoln  Lore  1193),  Troy,  Port- 
ersville  and  Petersburg.  Also,  Monroe 
City  is  in  Indiana  and  not  Illinois. 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  that 
Lincoln  visited  Eureka,  Illinois,  as 
a  marker  appears  in  that  city  on  the 
site  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Academy, 
with  the  inscription  "Lincoln  Spoke 
Here — 1856."  Another  subscriber  has 
pointed  out  that  Lincoln's  first  visit 
to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was  in  1837. 
In  reading  Lincoln  Day  By  Day — A 


Chronology,  the  editor  discovered  on 
page  230  of  volume  II,  1849-1860  that 
in  1858  "Winchester  Republicans  es- 
corted him  (Lincoln)  to  Florence  on 
Illinois  River,  where  party  from  Pitts- 
field  meets  him."  Florence  cannot  be 
found  on  a  modern  road  map. 

Other  Illinois  places  not  appearing 
in  the  original  compilation  include 
Rockford,  1855  (See  Lincoln  Lore 
1516)  ;  Stillman  Valley  (a  monument 
calls  attention  to  Lincoln's  visit)  ; 
Macoupin  Point,  1834;  Lexington, 
1860;  Fairfield  (?)  and  Sublett,  1832. 
Lincoln  passed  through  Naples  as 
early  as  1852  rather  than  1854,  and 
through  Hillsboro  as  early  as  1834 
rather  than  1843.  Lewiston  should  be 
spelled  Lewistown.  Without  a  doubt 
many  other  Illinois  places  could  be 
added  to  the  list,  but  the  line  has  to 
be  drawn  somewhere. 

Inadvertently,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire was  omitted  from  the  compila- 
tion, and  it  is  definitely  known  that 
Lincoln  spoke  there  on  Thursday, 
March  1,  1860  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 

Several  letters  have  been  received 
insisting  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
visited  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  citing 
as  evidence  the  hotel  guest  register 
of  the  Mansion  House.  The  register 
contains  this  information:  "A.  Lincoln 
&  wife — Phila.  Room  24"  under  the 
date  of  July  31,  1849. 

Lincoln  Day  By  Day  —  A  Chron- 
ology, vol.  II,  page  18,  carries  this 
entry  for  July  31,  1849:  "Lincoln, 
writes,  signs,  and  files  in  Sangamon 
Circuit  Court,  declaration  and  affi- 
davit in  Henry  Butler  v  Oliver  Davis." 
Also  on  July  28,  1849  page  17  of  the 
above  mentioned  work,  this  entry  is 
found:  "Lincoln  writes  (from  Spring- 
field, Illinois)  to  John  M.  Clayton 
criticizing  policy  of  leaving  responsi- 
bility for  appointments  to  depart- 
ments." 

We  know  that  on  June  11,  1849 
Lincoln  left  Springfield  en  route  to 
Washington,  D.C.  He  was  unaccom- 
panied. On  June  25,  he  was  en  route 
home.  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  will  sustain  the  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey  claim.  Then,  too,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Lincoln  would 
give  as  his  residence  the  city  of 
"Phila."  A  further  check  reveals  that 
Mrs.  Ruth  Painter  Randall,  in  her 
book  Mary  Lincoln — Biography  of  a 
Marriage,  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, 1953,  does  not  place  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln at  any  time  during  her  life  in 
Cape  May. 

Lincoln  visited  Rockville,  Maryland 
in  1848,  and  made  a  second  visit  there 
in  August  1861.  Frederick  W.  Seward, 
in  Reminiscences  of  a  War  Time 
Statesman  and  Diplomat  1830-1915, 
writes  (page  175)  that  he  accom- 
panied his  father,  the  President  and 
General  McClellan  to  Maryland  where 
arrangements  were  made  to  meet 
"General  Banks  ...  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Rockville."  The  purpose 
of  the  trip  was  a  conference  with 
Banks  about  his  actions  in  connection 
with  suppressing  the  (unexpected) 
"secession  session"  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  in  September. 

Now  for  a  correction,  Atchison, 
Kansas  was  misspelled. 
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Hidden  staircase,  meeting  room 

Triangle-shaped  'Library  H all' goes  back  to  Civil  War 


Ricardo  Kaulessar 

Reporter  staff  writer 


Note:  This  is  part  of  a  weekly  series  about  unusual  buildings  around  Hudson  County.  Ever  see  a 
strange-looking  structure  and  wonder  what  it  was?  From  North  Bergen  to  Weehawken  to 
Bayonne,  you'll  soon  find  out! 

When  it  was  first  built  back  in  1866  -  the  year  after  the  Civil  War  ended  -  the  triangular-shaped 
building  at  704-712  Grand  St.  in  Jersey  City  held  one  of  the  city's  first  libraries.  But  this  use 
didn't  last  very  long. 

In  1867,  two  years  after  the  assassination  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  building  held  the 
first  "Lincoln  Ball"  banquet  for  the  newly  formed  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  of  Jersey  City. 
To  this  day,  the  society  commemorates  the  16th  president  at  Lincoln  Park  each  February. 

By  1871,  the  library  portion  of  the  building,  which  also  held  part  of  Town  Hall,  was  discontinued 
due  to  waning  public  interest.  The  building  went  on  to  serve  many  other  purposes  throughout  the 
years. 

In  the  1890s,  the  building  was  used  by  the  Jersey  City  Police  Department  as  the  Fourth  Precinct. 

After  that,  it  was  known  as  Phoenix  Hall,  a  rally  spot  for  those  sympathetic  to  the  Irish 
Revolution  that  occurred  from  1916-1921. 
Hidden  staircase  uncovered 


These  days,  the  building  is 
seeing  its  newest  use. 


WLLCOMETO  LIBRARY  HALL    This  is  the  old 
Library  Hall  on  Grand  Street,  which  is  being 
transformed  into  condominiums. 


Developers  are  converting  it  to  12  condominiums  and  two  stores. 

"One  day  I  was  looking  at  it  and  I  said,  'I'm  going  to  buy  that  building,' "  said  Jersey  City  resident  Larry 
Brush.  "I  took  a  tour  of  the  building  with  its  then-owner,  and  when  I  got  to  the  top  floor,  I  was 
convinced  that  I  had  to  buy  the  building." 

Since  January,  Brush's  company.  Library  Hail  LLC,  has  been  restoring  the  original  brick  fafade  and 
adding  a  penthouse  floor. 

They  have  uncovered  many  interesting  features. 

During  the  early  construction,  a  stairway  in  the  ground  floor  area  that  had  been  hidden  for  a  number  of 
years  was  uncovered.  Also  discovered  were  several  coal  chutes  that  were  filled  in  with  concrete  and 
several  window  slots  that  were  covered  with  sheetrock. 

"We're  not  sure  what  this  area  was  designated  for,  but  we  believe  it  was  for  the  library,"  Brush  said. 
"There  may  have  been  shelves  for  books." 

Then,  there's  the  beautiful  twin  staircases  that  lead  up  to  the  second  floor  and  to  an  even  more  wondrous 
sight  -  a  room  with  a  ceiling  over  18  feet  above,  which  wooden  beams  span  across. 


"This  was  where  the  meeting  hall  was  located,  based  on  my  research,"  said  Brush.  "You  can  tell  they  spent  the  money  up  here." 
Original  brick 

The  condos  are  expected  to  be  occupied  in  spring  2007,  and  the  pre-selling  has  already  started  at  $400,000. 
"This  is  a  great  project,"  said  Brush.  "It's  not  cookie-cutter;  it's  not  what  everyone  else  is  doing." 
The  white  paint  that  once  coated  Liberty  Hall  has  been  entirely  removed,  revealing  the  red  brick  underneath. 
According  to  Brush,  the  brick  had  to  be  removed  and  filled  in  again  with  mortar,  a  process  called  "repointing." 

"It  was  painted  over,  but  with  a  cement  mix  to  keep  the  bricks  from  breaking  up,"  said  Brush.  "There  are  many  buildings  in  Jersey  City  where  there  is  so  much  of  this  cement  mix 
painted  over  that  it  is  difficult  to  restore  the  brick." 

Brush  said  it  took  a  couple  of  years  to  acquire  the  building.  Then  he  and  his  partners  had  to  wait  for  Wilson  Rug  and  Carpet  to  move  out. 
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(Article  from  the  EXAMINER,  Allentown  NJ,  March  29,  2006) 


Byway  would  lead  tourists  through  area's  unique  past 

Proposed  scenic  route  meanders  through  Allentown  and  Upper  Freehold 
BY  JANE  MEGGITT 
staff  Writer 

Visitors  to  the  township  may  soon  have  a  direct  route  to  travel  through 
the  crossroads  of  time. 

A  Scenic  Byways  Tour  of  the  township  received  a  resolution  of  support 
from  the  Township  Committee  at  its  March  1 6  meeting. 

The  tour,  which  consists  of  a  24-mile  loop  through  Allentown  and  Upper 
Freehold,  would  present  an  interactive  learning  opportunity  for  those 
looking  for  an  agricultural,  historical  and  environmental  experience, 
according  to  township  officials. 

The  township's  Vision/Scenic  Byways  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
David  Meirs  II,  John  Fabiano,  Sue  Kozel,  Bob  Abrams,  Ruth  Holmes 
Honadle  and  Fred  Kneisler,  prepared  a  narrative  for  the  tour. 

The  narrative  states,  "The  Upper  Freehold  and  Allentown  Historic 
Farmland  Byway  Tour  enhances  the  Department  of  Transportation's  scenic  roadway  program  because  it 
captures  the  unique  agricultural,  historical,  environmental  and  cultural  traditions  in  these  colonial  towns." 

The  tour  begins  in  Allentown.  Founded  in  1706,  the  borough  has  stayed  essentially  untouched  by  modem 
development  and  remains  one  of  the  largest  contiguous  historic  districts  in  New  Jersey.  Prior  to  1889, 
Allentown  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Upper  Freehold,  but  later  became  a  separate  borough,  according 
to  the  narrative. 


The  first  destination  area  on  the  route  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Allentown,  where  many  early  supporters  of  the  revolution  convened. 
The  Rev.  Charles  McKnight,  who  later  died  after  being  held  in 
prison  on  a  British  ship,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  who  served  at 
Valley  Forge  and  Fort  Monmouth  during  the  war,  were  among  the 
church's  ministers,  according  to  the  narrative. 

Many  veterans  of  the  War  for  Independence,  as  well  as  subsequent 
wars,  are  buried  in  the  church's  cemetery,  including  William 
Augustus  Newell,  a  former  governor  of  the  Washington  Territory 
and  New  Jersey  (1857-1 860),  according  to  the  narrative. 

The  next  stop  on  the  tour  would  be  the  Newell  House,  where  Newell 
had  resided.  The  house  borders  the  church  property  and  is  located  on 
the  comer  of  High  and  Main  streets. 


The  Allentown  Feed  Co. 


As  the  tour  continues,  crossing  Doctors  Creek  and  passing  Conines 
Mill  Pond,  it  goes  by  Cafferty's  Old  Mill,  which  was  in  continued 
use  for  250  years  (from  1713  to  1963).  Originally  built  by  Nathan 
Allen,  the  town's  namesake,  in  1706  and  rebuilt  in  1855,  it  is  the 
only  separate  building  in  AUentown  nominated  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  entire  historic  district  in  the  borough  contains  more  than  220 
buildings  and  represents  most  early  America  architectural  styles, 
according  to  the  narrative. 

The  tour  passes  by  an  example  of  Georgian  architecture,  which  is  the 
Imlay  House  at  28  S.  Main  St.  The  home  was  erected  in  1790  by 
John  hnlay,  a  local  boy  from  the  New  Sharon  section  of  Upper  Freehold,  who  became  a  West  hidian  merchant 
and  made  his  fortune  during  the  American  Revolution.  Today  the  building  houses  an  artist  studio  and  shops, 
according  to  the  narrative. 

After  various  points  of  interest  in  the  borough,  the  tour  continues  northeast  along  Main  Street/Route  524, 
which  was  known  in  colonial  times  as  the  Shrewsbury  Trail, 
according  to  the  narrative. 

The  tour  also  proceeds  by  various  preserved  farmland  properties  in 
the  area  such  as  the  Reed  Sod  Farm,  the  Frieberger  Farm  and  the 
Gravatt  Farm.  Further  along  the  tour  is  the  Westhaven  Farm,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  West  family,  according  to  the  narrative. 

Along  the  scenic  route,  people  can  also  take  note  of  Cox's  Comer  in 
Upper  Freehold,  located  at  the  intersection  of  Route  524  and 
Imlaystown-Hightstown  Road.  The  comer  was  named  for  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Cox  (1753-1810),  as  his  family  had  lived  at  the  site. 

Yellow  Meeting  House  Upper  Freehold 

The  narrative  relates  that  the  New  Jersey  Regiment  chose  Cox  as  a 

first  lieutenant  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  he  commanded  militia  at  the  battles  of  Germantown, 
Monmouth  and  possibly  Brandywine.  He  was  later  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  command  of  the 
Monmouth  Brigade,  and  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  and  Congress.  He  is  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  the  Old  Yellow  Meeting  House,  which  is  also  a  stop  on  the  tour. 

The  Merino  Hill  Farm,  which  is  0.3  miles  east  of  Cox's  Comer  and 
up  a  long  lane  to  the  left,  is  on  the  scenic  route  as  well.  The  farm, 
which  is  also  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  places, 
consists  of  about  300  acres  and  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Wright 
Family,  which  has  owned  the  land  since  1770,  according  to  the 
narrative. 

The  Horse  Park  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  a  147-acre  facility  that  has 
evolved  into  one  of  the  finest  horse  show  facilities  on  the  East  Coast, 
is  the  next  stop  on  the  tour,  according  to  the  narrative. 


Presbyterian  Church  Cemetery 
AUentown 


Salter's  Mill  Imlaystown  Upper 
Freehold 


After  visiting  the  horse  park,  those  on  tour  could  tum  onto  Route 


524  and  either  use  it  to  access  the  Assunpink  Wildhfe  Management  Area  or  follow  it  to  a  large  granite  marker 
that  designates  Ye  Olde  Robbins  Burial  Place,  according  to  the  tour  map. 


Of  particular  note  in  the  cemetery  is  a  sandstone  grave  marker  surrounded  by  a  rectangle  of  iron  pipe.  The 
faint  letters  of  the  marker,  which  dates  back  to  May  15,  1720,  read  Deborah  Lincoln,  age  3  years,  4  months. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Mordecai  and  Hannah  Salter  Lincoln,  who  were  relatives  of  former  U.S.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  according  to  the  narrative. 

The  tour  continues  on  Chambers  Road  to  Rues  Road  and  into  the  scenic  wooded  area 
known  as  Stone  Hill.  According  to  the  narrative,  a  British  baggage  train,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Hessian  Gen.  Knyphausen,  was  en  route  to  join  Clinton's  main 
force  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  traveled  this  road. 

A  journey  through  hnlaystown  takes  place  next  along  the  scenic  route.  The  history  of 
Imlaystown  dates  back  to  1690,  when  John  Baker  patented  a  large  land  tract  of  2,100 
acres.  A  portion  of  this  land  was  sold  to  Richard  Salter  Sr.,  who  built  the  gristmill  in 
the  village  around  1700,  according  to  the  narrative. 

Salter  hired  Mordecai  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  ironmongers  from  Massachusetts. 
Mordecai  married  Salter's  daughter.  They  were  the  great-great-grandparents  of 
president  Abraham  Lincoln,  according  to  the  narrative. 

The  Imlay  family  purchased  part  of  the  tract  of  land 
in  1 727,  and  the  town  was  subsequently  named  for 
them.  Li  its  heyday,  the  village  contained  1 2  or  1 5  dwellings,  a  gristmill, 
sawmill,  tannery,  tavern,  store,  post  office,  wheelwright  and  blacksmith  shop, 
according  to  the  narrative. 

hnlaystown  was  the  seat  of  government  for  Upper  Freehold  from  its  founding 
in  1731  until  1975,  when  the  new  municipal  building  on  Route  539  was 
completed,  according  to  the  narrative. 

While  in  hnlaystown,  visitors  can  grab  a  bite  at  the  Happy  Apple  Inn 
restaurant. 


Downtown  Allentown 


Emiey's  Hill  Church  Upper 
Freehold 

according  to  the  tour  map. 


After  exiting  hnlaystown  between  Salter's  Mill  and  the  Upper  Freehold 
municipal  building,  visitors  will  cross  the  dam  that  creates  Imlaystown  Pond 
from  Doctors  Creek.  At  this  point,  visitors  can  opt  to  travel  routes  to  either 
Historic  Walnford,  the  final  destination  of  the  tour,  or  Perretti  Farms, 


Consisting  of  between  700  and  800  acres,  Perretti  Farms  is  home  to  more  than  400  horses  during  the  height  of 
the  breeding  season.  At  the  present  time,  six  stallions  are  standing  there,  including  the  top  sires  Matt's  Scooter 
and  Muscles  Yankee  as  well  as  the  2004  Trotting  Triple  Crown  champion,  Windsong's  Legacy,  according  to 
the  narrative. 


Monmouth  County's  Clayton  Park  is  along  Doctors  Creek  just  past  the  main  entrance  to  Perretti  Farms.  The 
route  then  extends  on  to  either  the  Old  Yellow  Meeting  House  or  Red  Valley  Road,  according  to  the  tour  map. 


The  Old  Yellow  Meeting  House  was  originally  known  as  the  Crosswicks  Baptist  Meeting  House  or  Upper 
Freehold  Baptist  Meeting  House,  and  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Middletown  Baptist  Church,  hi  1720, 
Thomas  and  Rachel  Salter  donated  25  acres  of  land  for  the  house  of  worship  and  a  burying  ground.  The 
original  church  burned  down  in  1 737  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  meeting  house,  which  became 
informally  known  as  the  Old  Yellow  Meeting  House.  It  is  the  oldest  Baptist  meeting  house  m  New  Jersey  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  third  oldest  in  America,  according  to  the  narrative. 

Although  the  house  of  worship  has  not  been  used  on  a  regular  basis  since  the  1890s  when  the  Upper  Freehold 
Baptist  Church  moved,  each  year  services  take  place  the  last  Sunday  in  July  and  on  the  eve  of  Thanksgivmg, 
according  to  the  narrative. 

The  oldest  dated  grave  in  the  cemetery  near  the  house  is  that  of  John  Salter,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rachel,  who 
died  August  29,  1723.  The  cemetery  contains  unmarked  stones  and  veterans  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
subsequent  United  States  wars,  according  to  the  narrative. 

If  travelers  opt  to  take  Red  Valley  Road,  the  first  farm  on  the  right  is  the  standardbred  breeding  facility  Fair 
Winds  Farm  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mullen  family.  Next  is  the  intersection  with  Burlington  Path  Road, 
which  was  based  on  an  Indian  trail  and  in  colonial  times  linked  Shrewsbury  on  the  coast  with  Burlington  on 
the  Delaware,  according  to  the  narrative. 

The  scenic  route  also  travels  by  Emley's  Hill  Methodist  Church,  which  was  established  in  1 790.  hi  the  past, 
people  referred  to  Emley's  Hill  as  "Screamin'  Hill"  or  "Hollerin'  Hill,"  which  referenced  the  religious  fervor  of 
the  congregation,  according  to  the  narrative. 

At  the  intersection  with  Harvey  Road  are  ruins  of  an  1 8th-century  sandstone  building,  which  was  a  forge  and 
had  also  been  used  for  horse  shoeing  until  after  World  War  I,  according  to  the  narrative. 

hi  addition,  the  byway  passes  what  was  once  the  town  of  Fillmore,  named  for  former  President  Millard 
Fillmore  (1 850-1 853),  and  Concord  Stud  Farm,  a  standardbred  breeding  farm  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Meirs  family. 

The  tour  crosses  over  Route  539  and  continues  on  the  Burlington  Path  to  the  intersection  with  Holmes  Mill 
Road  where  there  is  a  brick  house  in  the  Federal  style.  John  F.  Lawrence  built  the  structure  in  1790  The  farm 
on  which  it  stands  was  purchased  in  1873  by  Joseph  Holmes  Sr.  (1810-1897)  for  his  son  Joseph  Jr^  (1849- 
1941)  when  he  married  Helen  Giberson.  It  then  became  known  as  the  Joseph  Holmes  Farm.  Members  ot  the 
Holmes  family  lived  there  until  the  late  1 960s,  according  to  the  narrative. 

A  left  turn  on  Holmes  Mill  Road  brings  the  tour  past  Big  Way  Farm,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Search  family.  This  was  the  last  farm  in  Monmouth  County  to  maintain  a  herd  of  dairy  cows.  The  herd  was 
dispersed  in  2000,  according  to  the  narrative. 

Travelers  will  cross  the  Lahaway  Creek,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Crosswicks  Creek.  At  the 
confluence  of  these  streams,  a  village  of  the  Lenape  hidians,  known  to  archeologists  as  the  Lenhart-Lahaway 
Hill  site,  once  resided,  hi  1937-38  a  series  of  excavations  discovered  eight  skeletons  as  well  as  numerous 
potsherds,  arrowheads  and  other  artifacts,  according  to  the  narrative. 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  the  cross  roads  of  Holmes  Mill  and  Ameytown-Homerstown  roads  now  stands  a 
nursery  owned  by  the  Lamb  family.  However,  before  and  during  the  Revolution  Thomas  Leonard,  a  notorious 
Tory,  owned  this  farm,  according  to  the  narrative. 


The  Freehold  Committee  of  Vigilance,  a  vigilante  group  favoring  the  American  Cause,  denounced  Leonard, 
but  when  the  group  came  for  him  he  hid  in  his  attic  under  the  eves  and  escaped  capture.  Frightened,  Leonard 
abandoned  his  property  and  fled,  according  to  the  narrative. 

While  on  Hill  Road,  visitors  can  see  Walnford  Stud,  a  thoroughbred  breeding  facility  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Jennings  family  and  Ridge  Training  Center,  a  public  training  center  for  standardbred  racehorses  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Matthews  family.  Hill  Road  also  boasts  Hillsdale  Farm,  a  standardbred  training  farm 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Gower  family,  and  a  great  deal  of  preserved  farmland  owned  by  the  family  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Perrine  Dey,  an  equine  veterinarian  and  standardbred  breeder. 

After  crossing  an  old  iron  bridge,  the  byway  passes  places  such  as  another  division  of  Fair  Winds  Farm,  which 
is  used  primarily  to  raise  and  prepare  market  yearlings  to  be  sold;  and  part  of  Princeton  Nurseries,  whose 
owners  are  the  largest  single  landovmers  in  Upper  Freehold  Township  with  holdings  of  approximately  1,300 
acres;  and  the  Cream  Ridge  Winery,  which  won  the  2005  Governor's  Cup  for  New  Jersey  Winery  of  the  Year 
and  is  ovmed  and  operated  by  the  Amabile  family. 

After  a  few  more  turns,  the  route  ends  in  Walnford,  which  was  a  colonial  village  founded  in  1734.  When 
purchased  in  1772  by  Richard  Wain  (1737-1809),  it  consisted  of  a  farm,  several  houses,  two  orchards,  a 
sawmill,  a  gristmill  for  grinding  grain,  a  fulling  mill  for  wool  cloth,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  cooper's  (barrel 
maker's)  shop. 

Historic  Walnford  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Visitors  can  experience  diverse  exhibits  that  relate 
more  than  200  years  of  social,  industrial  and  agricultural  history. 

In  order  to  be  deemed  official,  the  state  Department  of  Transportation  officials  must  approve  the  route. 
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MORE  ABOUT 

Sight  Seeing  In  So.  Jersey 

(Continued  from  Editorial  Page) 


We  had  been  told  that  in  another 
cemetery  we  would  find  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  Lincoln  family  and  al- 
though we  had  not  intended  to  spend 
our  whole  afternoon  in  churches  and 
cemeteries,  we  felt  that  we  could  not 
let  this  opportunity  go  by.  Going 
back  over  the  same  road  through  the 
woods  to  the  main  highway,  we  turned 
,  east  toward  Freehold.  About  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  this 
turn  we  saw  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  back 
some  distance  from  the  road  on  the 
left  side,  the  white  stones  of  a  cem- 
etery. The  lane  leading  up  to  the 
burial  ground  is  little  used,  is  cov- 
ered with  grass  and  is  not  easily  lo- 
cated but  one  can  pick  it  out  after 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  cemetery 
by  an  opening  iu  the  fence  along 
side  of  the  roadway.  The  lane  runs 
along  side  a  farm  house  nad  its  out- 
buildings. 

The  site  overlooks  a  valley  extend- 
ing for  many  miles  east  and  west 
dotted  with  farms  and  the  hills  sides 
covered  with  forests.    It  is  an  unus- 
ual view  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
flat  country  of  South  Jersey.    Here,  a 
few  feet  from  the  gate,  is  a  small 
grave,  marked  with  a  weather-beaten 
stone  bearing  the  inscription 
Deborali  Lincon 
Asre  3  years  and  i  luoiitlis 
.  May  15,  1720" 
The  reader  will  note  the  incorrect 
spelling  of  the  word  "Lincoln".  This 
small  burial  ground  is  not  well  kept 
and  there  are  a  number  of  stones 
on  which  the  inscription  is  entirely 
gone.    Naturally  we  were  keenly  in- 
terested in  knowing  something  more 
about  the  Lincolns  in    New  Jersey, 
and  later  upon  looking  into  the  sub- 
ject found  U\e  story  in  "The  Ancestry 
of  Abraham  Lincoln",  by  J.  Henry 
I  Lea  and  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  published 
1  in  1909  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New 
York,  a  very  complete  work  and  an 
indispensable  one  for  the  student  of 
Lincoln. 

Some  time  in  the  first  part  of  the 
18th   century,   at  least  before  1714. 
Mordecai  Lincoln  moved  from  Massa-, 
chusetts  to  Monmouth  County,  New' 
Jersey,  and  settled  near  Allentown  on  I 
lands  which  he  purchased  from  the 
Salter  family.    His  second  wife,  Han- 
nah, was  the  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  Salter,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.  They 
had  one  son,  John,  who  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  President,  and  five 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Deborah 
•  Lincoln  whose  body  lies  in  the  little 


cemetery  up  on  the  hill  side  in  iVion- 
mouth  County.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested would  be  well  repaid  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  the  work  above  men-  ■ 
tioned  and  trace  out  the  migration 
of  the  Lincoln  family  from  England 
to  Massachusetts,  to  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  from  thence  to 
Washington,  the  presidency  and  mar- 
tydom. 

It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  liitle 
Deborah  is  buried  near  her  but  that 
no  trace  has  been  found  of  her  grave. 

Deborah  played  no  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  building  and  then  reuniting 
a  country  but  she  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily whose  name  will  always  be  of 
sacred  memory  and  we  felt  that  her 
resting-  place  was  in  a  small  way 
hallowed  ground  which  might  well  be, 
preserved  for  future  generations  so 
that  those  passing  that  way  might 
know  that  they  were  on  lands  which 
at  one  time  belong  to  the  great,  great 
grandfather  of  President  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  Gra  e 
In  Clarksburg 

CLARKSBURG,  (.^,-H..h  on  a  knoU 
overlooking  historic  Monmoutl.  cou  tys 
,oUing  farmlands,  a  small  vveathe. -worn 
IJtone  remains  as  the  ^^f^ 
mmder  that  ancestors  of  Abraham  Un- 
ci once  made  New  Jersey  their  home, 
grave  is  that  of  Deborah  Lmcoin 

Cannrv-sary  t'he  nat.on  observes  to- 
U  was  near  this  tii.y  Hamlet  that 

Tavbrll  placed  a  wreath  on  u.e 
nds:^«rLr.over  DeboralVs  ,r... 

:f:Sion  n-om  Ma^achuseUs  wes  - 

ward  n.,0  „,^"f„'^  ^  vlvfn.a, 
•  decai  later  moved  on  to^t^^'^.^^  


What  Lincoln  Would  See  and  Say 
On  Tour  of  City,  Dr.  Roses  Theme 


Using  the  title  "Lincoln  Gets  Up" 
for  his  morning  sermon  yesterday, 
Rev.  Dr.  Heni-y  R.  Rose,  pastor  of  the 
Unlversallst  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
pictured  the  Emancipator  as  he  la 
portrayed  in  Borglum's  statue  In  front 
of  the  Court  House  rising  from  the 
seat  to  make  a  tour  of  the  city. 

"He  first  enters  the  Court  House," 
said  the  clergyman,  "because  he  was 
once  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge.  He  reads 
over  the  doors:  'Laws  are  the  bulwarks 
of  liberty,'  'Justice  renders  to  every 
man  his  due,'  "Be  merciful  as  well  as 
just."  He  says;  'I  hope  the  lawyers 
and  judges  who  gather  here  bear 
these  great  trutlis  in  mind.  I 
was  blamed  because  I  was  more  mer- 
I  clful  than  strictly  Just;  but  I  am  glad 
that  my  heart  ruled  my  head.  Mercy 
Is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.' 

"Lincoln  walks  down  Maiket  street 
and  praises  the  Jews  for  their  busi- 
ness genius.  He  observes  shrewdly, 
'These  tireless  and  progressive  people 
keep  the  Christians  moving.  They  set 
us  an  example  also  In  philanthropy, 
religious  seriousness  and  love  of  fam- 
ily which  is  very  valuable  to  us.' 

"The  Emancipator  visits  Washington 
street.  He  thinks  to  himself  how  little 
the  colored  race  has  advanced  since  the 
war,  but  remembers  it  has  only  been 
out  of  bondage  sixty-three  years.  He 
says:  'The  colored  man  must  learn  to 
depend  absolutely  on  himself  and  not 
the  white  race.  Then  he  will  rise 
faster  and  go  farther.  But  the  white 
people  of  Newark  should  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  housing 
their  colored  bretliren  as  they  do.' 

"Lincoln  pafses  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  on  Halsey  street 
and  asks  if  he  could  become  a  direc- 
tor of  the  association  with  his  theo- 
logical views.  When  answered  'no'  he 
observes:  'Just  about  as  It  was  in  my 
own  day.  You  haven't  progressed 
much  in  theology,  but  you  do  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  practical  good.' 

"Standing  before  the  statue  of 
George  Washington  he  speaks  quietly, 
reverently:  'My  hero:  the  man  who 
first  Inspired  me  with  patriotic  devo- 
tion. I  read  his  life  when  I  was  but 
seven.  He  was  to  me  the  g^reatest  man 
that  ever  walked  the  earth.  What  a 
magnificent  figure  the  artist  ha.s  made 
of  him.  If  the  boys  and  girls  of  New-' 
ark  follow  Washington  they  will  be 
stalwart  men  and  great  patriots.' 

"General  Kearny's  statue  In.  Military 
Park  arouses  his  enthusiasm.  'Phil 
Kearny,'  he  exclaims,  'was  the  hero  of 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He 


and  his  New  Jersey  brigade  helped  to 
turn  the  tide  of  defeat  which  started 
us  toward  final  victory  In  the  sad 
war.' 

"  'And  this  colossal  monument  to  the 
Military  Heroes  of  America — I  can 
scarcely  grasp  it,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  It  represents  our  soldiers  and  all 
of  our  leaders  fighting  for  one  thing:  : 
the  American  home.' 

"Lincoln  approaches   City  Hall,  ob- 1 
serving  in  his  shrewd  way:  'It  has  been  j 
cleaned  outside.      I  reckon   It  would  i 
stand  some  cleaning  inside.  Politics 
attract  dirt.    There  is  so  much  mud- 
sUnglng,  too.    I  was  covered  with  mud ; 
In  my  time  and  I've  since  pleaded  with 
the  public  to  Judge  more  kindly  of 
men  In  office.  Most  of  them  are  trying 
to  do  their  duty." 

"He  meets  Mayor  Raymond  and ' 
praises  him  as  a  scholar,  a  church  man, ; 
a  real  statesman  whose  vision  of  the 
greater  Newark  desen'es  all  recognition 
and  fulfilment.  But  he  questions 
whether  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment is  not  weak  in  that  it  does  not 
make  the  Mayor  of  a  city  the  outstand- 
ing personage.  Cities  need  a  father  as 
does  the  home.  The  plain  people  need 
one  man  to  whom  they  may  look  with 
pride,  confidence,  enthusiasm.  Now 
the  Mayor  Is  one  of  five.  He  should 
be  one  of  one,  the  responsible  and  be- 
loved head  of  his  city,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  the  outstanding 
figure  of  the  republic. 

"Lincoln,  speaking  to  Commissioner 
Brennan,  remarks:  'I  have  heard  much 
good  of  you  from  the  lips  of  men  who 
have  sat  on  the  seat  by  my  side  in 
front  of  the  Court  House.  You  are  to 
be  appreciated  for  keeping  the  motion 
pictures  clean,  for  refusing  to  let  fiilthy 
plays  come  to  your  theaters  and  for 
making  the  police  force  of  Newark  one 
of  the  most  efficient  In  the  land.  But 
what  about  the  places  I  have  seen  in 
my  walk  through  Newark  where  the 
blinds  are  pulled  down?  Can  the  right 
things  be  going  on  where  they  do  not 
let  the  light  of  day  penetrate  or  the 
eyes  of  the  public  see?  You  reply  that 
the  people  of  Newark  are  divided  on 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  So  were 
the  people  on  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation but  I,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Issued  It  and  enforced 
it,  and  now  all  right-minded  Americans 
believe  in  it.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  duty  of  a  police  commissioner 
Is  to  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  his  city,  no  matter 
who  opposes  him.  That  Is  the  way  of 
loyalty  and  with  it  comes  honor  and 
personal  self  approval.' " 


Lincoln's  Visit  to  Newark 


New  Jersey,  Wliicli  Had  Split  lis  Electoral  Vote,  Cheered  Him 
En  Route  to  His  First  Inauguration 


Bj  DR.  EVALD  BENJAIMIN  LAW  SON, 
President  of  Upsala  College. 

'J^^HE  fair  looks  of  Newark's  women 
causht  Abraham  Lincoln's  eye  when 
he  made  a  45-minute  visit  here  en  route 
to  his  inauguration  in  1861. 

"If  there  are  as  many  brave  men  as 
there  are  fair  women  in  the  city,  New- 
ark would  be  a  difficult  place  to  take," 
he  commented,  according  to  one  news- 
paper observer.  It  was  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  Newark's  population  of 
70,000  lined  the  streets  to  see  Honest 
Abe. 

"The  streets  were  filled,  the  houses 
were  filled,  the  windows,  the  doors,  the 
churches,  the  stoops,  the  piazzas,  the 
roofs,  the  trees,  the  ash  barrels,  the 
everything  you  can  think  of  were 
crowded  to  repletion  with  people  who 
swarmed  like  bees,  who  seemed  touched 
with  electricity,  and  who  must  have  had 
throats  lined  with  brass,"  wrote  a  re- 
porter. 

The  day  was  Thursday,  February  21. 
The  President-elect  had  left  his  home 
in  Springfield,  111.,  10  days  earlier,  and 
during  the  whole  journey  eastward  had 
been  the  object  of  a  continuous  round 
of  festivities.  His  visit  to  New  Jersey, 
though  it  occupied  only  a  brief  period, 
was  "probably  the  most  important  in 
its  effects  of  any  previous  stage  in  his 
'journey  toward  the  National  Capital, 
being  his  first  appearance  in  a  state 
which  was  not  altogether  favorable  to 
his  election."  Such  was  the  editorial 
comment  in  The  Newark  Daily  Adver- 
tiser the  day  following  the  visit. 

Four  to  Three 

New  Jersey  was  the  sole  free  state 
which  did  not  give  Lincoln  its  entire 
electoral  vote  in  the  1860  election.  Lin- 
coln received  four  tallies  and  Douglas 
three. 

The  Presidential  party  was  met  in 
New  York  City  early  in  the  morning 
by  a  reception  committee  from  Jersey 
Citj',  ferried  across  the  Hudson  River 
and  escorted  to  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad  depot,  where  an  address  of 
welcome  was  given  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  L.  Dayton,  Speaking  as 
representative  of  Governor  Charles  S. 
Olden,  Mr.  Dayton  pledged  Lincoln  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  citizenry 
of  New  Jersey  "in  all  rightful  measures 
to  uphold  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the 
States."  The  attorney  general  empha- 
sized that  the  people  felt  they  could 
rely  on  Lincoln  for  "that  first  great 
element  of  success — rectitude  of  inten- 
tion " 


Street  Station,  whither  the  train  had 
proceeded.  The  entire  suite  occupied 
about  20  carriages.  Cheering  crowds 
lined  Broad  street. 

The  account  in  The  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser  records  this: 

"Owing  to  a  violent  snow  squall  which 
occurred  during  his  ride,  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  stand  in  the  carriage  and  ac- 
knowledge the  salutations  of  the  people 
with  uncovered  head  as  usual  on  such  ^ 
occasions." 

When  the  procession  passed  the 
Ninth  Ward  Public  School  Hou.se  on 
Chestnut  street  the  pupils,  arranged  on 
three  platforms,  sang  "Hail  Columbia," 
which  Lincoln  acknowledged  by  rising 
and  bowing.  The  crowd  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Station  shouted  for  another 
speech,  but  Lincoln  only  bowed. 
"The  riainest  Man" 
The  Newark  Daily  Mercury  recorded 
that  an  Irishman,  after  looking  intently 
at  the  Illinois  lawyer,  exclaimed: 

"And  sure,  he's  the  plainest  dressed 
man  in  the  party." 

"The  people  feel  that  in  Mr.  Lincoln 
they  have  one  of  themselves,"  continued 
The  Mercury,  "and  that  gives  them  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity,  rallying  them 
around  him  with  liveliest  sympathy  and 
hope.  Abraham  Lincoln  has  won  the 
public  heart  by  the  manly  simplicity  of 
his  character;  he  has  convinced  us  that 
the  warm  interest  in  his  success,  felt  by 
all  good  men,  is  not  thrown  away  upon 
a  hard,  hackneyed,  truckling  politician, 
but  is  bestowed  on  a  man  full  of  fresh 
human  sympathies  and  native  honesty 
of  purpose." 

Leaving  Newark  at  10:45  A.  M.,  the 
train  continued  on  its  journey  through 
New  Jersey,  making  brief  stops  at  Eliz- 
abeth, Rahway,  New  Brunswick  and 
Princeton.  At  Trenton  Lincoln  received 
an  ovation  as  enthusiastic  as  that  in 
Newark. 


A  special  train,  drawn  by  the  loco- 
motive "Gov.  Pennington,"  had  been 
provided  for  the  occasion.  One  reporter 
was  impressed  not  only  with  the  elabo- 
rate decorations  of  the  Presidential  car, 
but  also  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
"warmed  with  patent  air  furnaces  with 
self-acting  registers."  On  the  front  of 
the  "Gov.  Pennington"  were  the  figures 
1776,  and  the  word  "Union"  was  con- 
spicuous on  each  side. 

Bigelow's  Welcome 
The  train,  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Wood- 
ruff, assistant  superintendent  of  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad,  arrived  at  the 
Morris  and  Essex  Station  in  Newark 
at  9:30  A.  M.  The  President-elect  was 
presented  to  Mayor  Moses  Bigelow  by 
Judge  Cleaver,  after  which  all  entered 
the  thronged  depot, 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  Lincoln 
Mayor  Bigelow  said  in  part: 

"I  welcome  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  the  State, 
in  point  of  population  and  trade,  who 
have  ever  been  loyal  to  the  Constitution 
and  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  who  entertain  an  ardent 
hope  that  your  administration  will  be 
governed  by  that  wisdom  and  by  that 
discretion  which  will  be  the  means  of 
submitting  the  confederated  States,  as 
a  unit,  to  your  successors,  and  through 
them  to  the  latest  generations." 

"1  (Ian not  Fail" 

Lincoln's   respon.se   was   exceedingly  j 
brief,  taut  characterized  by  classic  di- 
rectness.  He  said:  | 

"I  thank  you  for  this  kind  reception  i 
to  your  city,  and  would  say  in  response 
that  my  heart  is  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  work  you  desire  I  should  do.  With 
my  own  ability  I  cannot  hope  to  succeed, 
but  I  trust  to  be  sustained  by  Divine 
Providence,  and  this  great,  free,  happy 
and  intelligent  people.  Without  this  I 
cannot  expect  to  succeed;  with  it,  I  can- 
not fail.  Again  allow  me  to  return  my 
thanks." 

Outside  the  station  a  barouche  was 
waiting  to  take  the  President-elect,  ac- 
companied by  the  mayor,  attorney  gen- 
eral "and  Judge  Cleaver,  to  the  Chestnut 
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Jersey  Has  Rich  Store  of  Lincolniana 


Llncolniana — rich  caches  of  It — are 
stored  In  North  Jersey. 

Some  parts  of  the  state  are  Lincoln 
treasure  mines.  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  Illinois  hold  the  most  extensive 
Lincoln  "finds."  but  New  Jersey  Is  In 
no  wise  barren  In  this  respect. 

The  miirtyr  President  came  of  a  one- 
time New  Jersey  family.  He  made  at 
least  two  visits  to  the  state,  one  In 
life  and  one  In  death. 

As  for  Lincoln  relics,  in  North  Jersey 
alone  one  could  discover  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  admirers  enough  to  fill  a 
fair-sized  museum.  Many  of  these 
Items  came  to  members  of  the  owning 
family  through  some  near  contact 
with  Lincoln. 

Records  Indicate  that  his  great-great- 
grandfather came  from  Massachusetts 
early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
settled  near  Clarksburg  In  Monmouth 
County.  The  family  spelled  Its  name 
"Llncon"  then,  although  there  are 
some  records  referring  to  It  as  "Lln- 
korn." 

The  great-great-grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Llncon,  moved  to  New  Jersey  with 
his  brother,  Mordecal  Llncon.  Abraiiam 
made  his  home  at  a  place  called  Fill- 
more, not  far  from  AUentown.  Still 
standing  are  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
forge  on  Cream  Ridge  road  that  are 
said  to  have  been  his.  Mordecal  lived 
nearer  Clarksburg  on  what  Is  now 
known  as  the  old  CahlU  place. 

For  several  years  the  Llncons  lived 
In  New  Jersey.  They  moved  to  Penn- 
sylvania, then  to  Virginia  and  later  to 
Kentucky. 

Some  Burled  In  Jersey. 
Some  of  the  New  Jersey  Llncons  are 
burled  In  the  cemetery  near  the  old 
East  Branch  Quaker  Church,  about  a 
mile  West  of  Clarksburg  on  what  1^ 
now  the  main  road  to  Trenton  throng^ 
Allentown.  In  ancient  times  it  ws 
known  as  the  old  "Jemlson"  buryin', 
ground.  There  are  deeds  and  other 
records  that  authenticate  the  presence 
here  at  one  time  of  the  war-time  Presi- 
dent's ancestors.  ' 

Abraham  Lincoln  visited  New  Jersey 
February  21,  1861,  reaching  Newark 
that  morning  In  a  special  coach  from 
Jersey  City.  It  was  a  gala  day  In  New- 
ark and  crowds  flocked  around  the 
Morris  &  Essex  station  In  Division 
street  when  the  President's  train, 
which  also  carried  Mrs.  Lincoln,  arrived. 

Mayor  Blgelow  and  Chief  Justice 
Homblower  headed  the  greeting  party. 
The  President  was  driven  down  Broad 
street  In  a  barouche  through  a  snow 
storm.  The  coach  was  pulled  by  four 
white  horses. 

No  stop  was  made  and  Lincoln  de- 
livered no  speech  In  Newark  other  than 
to  acknowledge  introductions.  Oc- 
casionally he  waved  to  the  crowds  tliat 
lined  the  sidewalks. 

The  procession  led  to  the  Chestnut 
street  station  where  the  party  boarded 
the  same  train,  which  had  been 
switched  around  from  the  Morris 
Essex  station,  back  across  the  river  an^. 
thence  on  the  traclis  of  what  is  now 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad". 

Short  stops  were  made  at  Kllzabeth 
and  Rahway.  Students  of  Princeton 
were  keenly  disappointed  when  no  stop 
was  made  there.  In  Trenton  the  Presi- 
dent went  directly  to  the  State  House, 
where  the  Legislature  was  in  session.  He 
made  a  short  speech.  From  Ternton  he 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
participated  in  the  Washington's 
Birthday  celebration. 


Returns  in  Death 

It  was  foQr  years  later  that  Lincoln 
came  back  to  New  Jersey,  this  time  in 
death.  His  body  and  that  of  his  sop. 
Willie,  who  died  before  him,  were 
being  carried  from  Washington  to 
Springfield,  111. 

The  funeral  train  entered  New  Jersey 
at  Trenton  at  5:35  A.  M.,  April  24,  1863. 
There  were  six  pasenger  coacl:ies  and 
two  funeral  cars. 

Shortly  before  9  o'clock  that  morning 
the  train  reached  the  Market  Street 
station  in  Newark,  where  for  several 
minutes  It  stopped.  Railroad  avenue 
was  thronged  with  people  come  to  pay 
their  last  respects.  The  Common  Coun- 
cil, clergy  and  a  detachment  of  vete- 
rans were  there. 

From  Jersey  City  the  body  was  taken 
In  a  hearse  pulled  by  six  iron-gray 
horses  to  New  York's  City  Hall.  While 
the  New  York  ceremonies  were  under 
way,  the  body  of  Willie  remained  m 
the  funeral  car  In  the  Jersey  City  yards. 

Five  days  before  Lincoln's  body 
passed  through  Newark,  the  citizens 
held  obsequies  for  the  dead  President. 
A  procession  followed  a  hearse  to  Mili- 
tary Park,  where  Frederick  T.  Freling- 
huysen,  attorney-general  of  the  state, 
delivered  an  oration  and  Rev.  E.  M 
Levy,  pastor  of  South  Baptist  Church, 
presented  a  set  of  resolutions. 

Saw  Assassination. 

Newark  has  a  resident  who  remem- 
bers seeing  the  assassination.  She  Is 
Mrs.  Nelson  Todd  of  39  Lincoln  park, 
who  will  be  95  years  old  In  August. 

Mrs.  Todd  has  told  the  story  many 
times  before  patriotic  groups  since  she 
disclosed  that  she  was  present  tiiat 
night.  It  was  not  many  years  ago,  while 
watching  a  performance  of  "The  Blrtn 
of  a  Nation,"  that  she  let  her  secret 
out.  "Why  It  wasn't  that  way,"  burst 
out  Mrs.  Todd  when  the  assassinatlor 
scene  was  shown.  "How  do  you  know?" 
some  one  asked.  She  related  she  was 
one  of  those  who  saw  It. 

It  was  Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865. 
Mrs.  Todd  and  her  late  husband  had 
gone  to  Washington  from  Newark.  Al- 
though they  were  good  Episcopalians, 
they  were  persuaded  to  attend  the  the- 
ater that  night  by  the  announcement 
the  President  was  to  be  there. 

"We  were  In  our  places  on  the  center 
aisle  Just  a  few  rows  back  from  the 
stage  at  7:30  when  the  curtain  rose,  " 
she  relates.  "There  was  a  flag-drapec 
box  on  the  left  for  the  President,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rath- 
borne.  They  sat  in  the  second  box. 

"The  curtain  had  gone  up  on  the  sec- 
ond act  when  there  was  a  shot.  At  the 
same  instant  I  was  amazed  to  see  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  whom  I  had  known  so 
well,  half  Jump  and  fall  from  the  first 
box  to  the  stage,  twelve  feet  below. 
His  spur  had  caught  In  the  drapery  on 
the  box,  so  that  his  leap  turned  out  to 
be  a  bad  fall. 

All  Confusion 

"For  an  Instant  no  one  realized  what 
happened.  It  struck  me  that  John 
Wilkes  Booth  had  committed  suicide. 
It  was  not  until  some  seconds  later  that 
Mr;.  Lincoln  screamed.  The  house 
turned  from  the  stage,  where  all  eyes 
had  been  on  Booth,  and  saw  the  Presi- 
dent, his  head  fallen  on  his  chest, 
slumped  down  In  the  old-fashioned 
rocking  chair  In  which  he  had  been 
sitting." 


Mrs.  Todd  disagrees  wlti.  moat  of  the 
accounts  about  Booth's  actions  after 
the  shot  was  fired.  He  did  not  shout 
"Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!"  or  hobble  off 
the  stage,  as  has  been  recorded,  she  de-  ' 
Clares.  Instead,  "his  spur  caught  and 
threw  him  to  the  stage  and  he  broke 
his  leg  in  a  terrible  way,  so  that  the 
bone  actually  protruded  through  his 
trousers  and  smeared  the  stage  with 
blood. 

'Nfcturally,  he  couldn't  move.  Laura 
Keene,  the  actress,  leaned  over  and 
pat,.ed  his  head,  Tlien,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  saw  a  rope  swing  over,  evi- 
dently thrown  by  some  confederates, 
lasso  him  and  whisk  him  Into  Uie  wings. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  John 
Wlikcs  Booth." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  hurried  from  the 
theater,  went  to  the  hotel,  packed  their 
things  and  went  immediately  to  the 
railroad  station,  she  said.  Train  serv- 
ice was  not  then  what  it  is  today.  She 
recalls  the  only  train  North  that  night 
was  a  cattle  train,  in  the  caboose  of 
which  they  rode  back  to  New  York. 
Rather  than  have  their  family  know 
they  went  to  a  theater  on  Good  Fri- 
day, they  said  nothing  of  being  there. 
rossesseU  Programs. 

At  least  two  programs  of  the  per- 
f(irmance  that  fatal  night  in  Ford's 
Theater  have  been  In  this  vicinity  the 
last  year  or  s"'.  Mrs.  Samuel  Day  of  45 
Nelson  place,  Newark,  has  owned  one 
and  the  other  belongs  to  two  brotliers, 
Thomas  Ni.  and  Samuel  R.  Neigh  of 
Callfon.  The  Neighs  also  own  a  piece  of 
lace  curtain  and  fringe  which  draped 
the  president'3  box. 

The  plaj  was  "Our  American  Cousin," 
being  a  benefit  for  Miss  Keene,  who 
was  ending  her  engagement  that  night. 
This  was  her  most  popular  show.  Miss 
Keene  died  in  Montclair  November 
l'\  1873. 

The  chair  in  which  Lincoln  sat  Just 
after  being  shot  was  owned  until  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mrs.  Blanche  Chapman 
Ford  of  Rutherford,  former  actress  and 
widow  of  Harry  I.  Eord,  treasurer  of 
i'^ord's  Theater  in  which  the  assassln- 
r    on  occurred. 

A  chair  Lincoli.  Is  said  to  have  sat 
in  at  Gettysburg  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Goorgj  Washington  Langhorne  of  135 
Harrison  street.  East  Orange. 

One  of  ths  memorable  Lincoln 
monuments  is  that  in  front  of  the  Es- 
sex County  Court  House  in  Newark. 
Its  sculptor  was  Gutzon  Borglum,  who 
also  did  the  World  War  monument  In 
Military  Park.  The  bronze  statue  shows 
Lincoln  sitting  on  a  t>ench.  When  It 
was  unveiled  Memorial  Day,  1911,  as 

a  bequest  of  the  late  Amos  H.  Van 
Horn,  the  orator  was  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Sculptor  Borglum  is  a  personal  friend  i 
of  Ralph  E.  Lum,  Newark  lawyer.  Mr.  I 
Lum  has  photographs  presented  to  him 
by  Mr.  Borglum  of  numerous  Lincoln 
m..-iels  the  sculptor  has  used  in  the 
Newark  Lincoln  monument  and  others. 

Possibly  the  largest  private  Lincoln 
collection  of  its  kind  in  existence  is 
that  assembled  over  a  lifetime  by  Isaac 
Markens,  who  died  in  1928.  The  col- 
lection is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Markens  of  442 
High  street.  Newark. 


65,000  Items 

The  Markens  Llncolnlana  consists  ot 
some  65,000  Items,  Including  what  Is 
believed  by  the  family  to  be  the  most 
complete  collection  of  newspaper  Items 
ever  gathered  on  the  subject.  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  the  President,  was 
a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Markens  until  hisl 
death  In  1926,  About  200  letters  passea 
between  them.  The  collection  contains 
many  photographs  given  to  Mr.  Mar- 
kens by  Lincoln's  son. 

Copies  of  possibly  every  picture  re- 
produced of  Lincoln,  of  every  memorial 
or  statue  erected  to  him  In  the  world, 
of  every  scene  of  his  death  and  bursal, 
reproductions  of  family  photographs, 
letters  written  by  Lincoln  survivors  re- 
garding bits  of  unwritten  history— all 
of  these  are  in  the  Markens  collection. 

Mr.  Markens,  a  newspaper  man,  was 
author  of  several  books  on  the  subject. 
These  Included  "Lincoln  and  the  Jews,'' 
"Why  Lincoln  Spared  Three  Lives,  ^ 
"Uncoln  in  the  Case  of  John  Y.  Beall 
and  "Lincoln's  Masterpiece;  a  Review 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  New  in  i 
Treatment  and  Matter." 

While  the  Markens  collection  is 
preponderantly  documentary  and  pho- 
tographic, there  are  other  objects  tha , 
most  collectors  would  prize  greatly. 
One  Is  a  Lincoln  death  mask.  Several 
pieces  of  clothing  also  were  assembled 
by  Mr.  Markens. 

Another  documentary  collection  oi 
note  Is  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society.  In  Its  library  and  museum 
at  230  Broadway  are  several  hundred 
items,  mostly  old  newspapers  and  other 
printed  accounts  of  Lincoln's  time  and 
career.  There  are  probably  '200  pic- 
tures in  this  coUectlon.  all  being  re- 
productions. 

Many  Jeraeyans  have  Lincoln  auto- 
graphs, some  of  which  came  direct  to 
relatives  from  the  White  House  during 
Civil  War  or  post-war  times. 

Bamberger  Collection. 
The  largest  single  collection  of 
Lincoln  autographs  hereabouts  prob- 
ably Is  that  of  Louis  Bamberger.  Among 
these  are  the  commission  appointing 
David  Price  postmaster  of  Newark  in 
1661  Another  Is  a  letter  sent  by 
Lincoln  In  1856  to  J.  W.  Grimes  about 
a  political  campaign.  Another  letter, 
from  Springfield,  111..  Is  to  John  T. 
Stuart,  a  one-time  law  partner  of  the 
President.  Another  is  addressed  to 
Major  General  Halleck,  in  command  ol 
the  Union  Army  In  the  West.  There 
also  is  a  letter  to  Schuyler  Colfax,  who 
i  later  became  Vice  President,  explaining 
why  he  was  not  given  a  cabinet  posl- 
itlon. 

i  Perhaps  most  valuable  In  Mr.  Bam- 
berger's collection  is  a  letter  in  which 
Lincoln  wrote  Major  General  McClellan 
Instructing  him  to  appear  before  a 
Congressional  committee  which  wanted 
to  know  why  McClellan  had  been  dis-  , 
dalnful  of  official  orders.  Another  let-  \ 
ter,  written  to  Colfax,  discusses  the 
slave  law.  There  Is  one  beginning  "Dear 
William"  which  presumably  was  writ- 
ten to  a  law  partner,  William  Herndon. 
One  to  L.  M.  Hayes,  Esq.,  explains  why 
Lincoln  did  not  care  to  press  a  case 
against  a  poor  man  named  In  a  Judg- 
ment he  had  obtained. 

Another  letter  valued  by  Mr.  Bam- 
berger was  written  by  the  widow,  Mary 
Lincoln,  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Foot,  whose 
husband  was  ill.  This  letter  offers  the 
condolence  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Colonel  William  A.  Lord,  one-time 
mayor  of  Orange,  now  a  resident  of 
Maplewood,  owns  a  note  of  Indorse- 
iment  of  his  father,  the  late  Charles 
Id    Lord    in  Lincoln's  hand.  Charles 


D.  Lord  sold  provisions  to  the  govern- 
ment during  the  war. 

Another  Letter 

Mrs.  William  J.  Brown  of  South  Or- 
ange has  a  letter,  bearing  Lincoln's 
signature,  that  was  given  as  a  creden- 
tial to  her  maternal  grandfather,  Mans- 
field French,  who  was  a  confidential 
messenger  from  the  White  House  In 
the  Civil  War. 

A  legal  brief,  done  In  entirety  in 
Lincoln's  hand,  is  in  the  possession  of 
J.  D.  Scaff  of  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue. 
Whlppany.  The  brief  covers  a  case  In 
which  Lincoln  appeared  In  Spring- 
field, 111. 

There  are  many  valued  pictures  In 
the  collections  of  New,  Jerseyans,  in- 
cluding a  few  originals.  The  Newark 
Museum  has  on  display  a  portrait  it 
prizes  highly.  This  is  a  painting  of 
Lincoln  by  Francis  Davis  Millet,  con- 
sidered one  of  America's  leading  ar- 
tists at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
painter  of  some  of  the  murals  in  the 
Essex  and  Hudson  County  court  houses. 

It  is  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Leonard 
Kautzman  of  8  Amherst  court.  Maple- 
wood,  whose  late  husband,  an  artist, 
worked  with  Millet.  On  the  dispersal 
of  Millet's  estate  after  his  death  on 
the  Titanic  In  1912.  this  painting, 
which  is  part  of  an  unfinished  mural, 
was  given  by  the  executors  to  Mr. 
Kautzman. 

Millet's  "costume  pictures"  and  "sub- 
ject pictures"  are  widely  known  and 
have  been  collected  by  various  mu- 
seums. Including  the  Metropolitan  In 
New  York.  He  turned  to  murals  late 
in  life  and  executed  projects  In  the 
State  hou.ses  In  Minneapolis  and  in 
Boston,  the  post  office  In  Cleveland 
and  the  customs  house  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan, 
was  largely  responsible  for  organizing 
the  American  Academy  of  Art  In  Rome 
and  was  art  director  of  the  World's 
Fair  In  Chicago  In  1893. 

Rare  IMiotograph. 

William  L.  Brunyate,  Newark  lawyer 
and  resident  of  South  Orange,  has  two 
notable  photographs.  One  of  these  Is 
believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
It  is  an  ambrotype,  a  photograph  on 
glass,  which  Is  the  forerunner  of  the 
daguerrotype.  Mr.  Brunyate  had  it 
copyrighted.  Reproductions  are  In 
many  museums.  Another  Lincoln  pic- 
ture owned  by  Mr.  Brunyate  shows  the 
President  with  a  group  of  Union  gen- 
erals. This  picture  was  taken  off  the 
body  of  a  Union  soldier  on  Antletam 
battlefield  and  was  given  to  Mr.  Brun- 
yate by  the  present  owner  of  the  field. 

An  autographed  photograph  of  Lin- 
coln and  his  son  Tad  Is  owned  by  Moe 
Josephs  of  400  Belmont  avenue,  New- 
ark. Mr.  Joseph's  father,  the  late 
Solomon  Josephs,  was  a  Republican 
leader  In  Philadelphia.  The  picture 
was  given  to  him  In  1863. 

In  thpi  Lincoln  collection  of  Dlkran 
M.  Bediklan  of  Montclair  Is  an  original 
mask  made  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  In  Chi- 
cago in  1860. 

Henry  C.  Kines,  former  director  of 
the  Essex  Freeholders,  has  in  his  col- 
lection a  lock  of  hair  said  to  be  Lin- 
coln's. 

A  woman  in  Wayne  owns  a  black 
walnut  desk  believed  to  have  been  used 
by  Lincoln  when  he  practiced  law  at 
Bloomlngton,  111.  There  is  a  fiddle  In 
Roseland  which,  legend  ba.s  It,  Lincoln 
was  wont  to  play  in  his  earlier  days. 

History  records  that  Lincoln  kissed  a 
Toms  River.  She  was  Jennie  Rawlins, 
daughter  of  General  John  Rawlins,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War  under  General 
Grant.  Later  she  became  Mrs.  George 
W.  Holman  Jr. 
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BOOKS  -  PA  MPHLET  S  -  M  ANUSCRIPTS-M  APS 

We  list  below  an  interesting  oollecti  on  of  New  Jersey  and  will"  thank  you  to  favor  us 
with  orders  for  items  of  interest  to  you.    ALL  OREERS  SENT  POSTFEEE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

X—  BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND 

ALEXANDER, IM.,  Earl  of  Stirling,    Life,  with  selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  Wm.  A.  Duer.  Map  fe'Illus.  8vo,   3/4  morocco  gilt.  N.Y,,1847.  $4.00 
**Major  General  in  the  Army  of  U.S.  during  the  Revolution. 

Includes  Plans  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Is  land;  Bran dy^rine,  Germantovm. 

2—  -ATKINS0N, JOHN,    Memorials  of  Methodism  in  New  Jersey.  1860,  2.00 

3—  BELLEVILLE  ,  Abbott,  C.S.    Semi-Centennial  of  Organization,  Christ  Church: 

Sermon,  22pp,  boards,  1885.  1«00 

4—  BARCLAY, DAVID.    The  Several  Trials  of,  befnre  the  Presbytery  of  New-Brunswick, 

with  their  Judgement  at  Oxford.  By  Jacob  Kerr*  Calf.  E lizabeth-Town, 1814.  2.50 
5  — BAYONNE.  History,  byR.P.  Whitcomb.  Illus  .  1904,  1.50 

6—  BERCEN  CO.  MJlRRIAffi  RECORDS, (to  1878).  Comp.  by  Mrs.  F.A.Westervelt .  116pp . , 

sq,  4to,  wrappers.  N.Y.,   1929.  5.00 

7—  BERGEN  CO.  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Papers  &  Proceedings.  #2;  14.  Year  Book  1913-14. 

Illus.  #14,  Illus,  8vo,  wrappers.  N.p,;  Paterson;  Hackensack,N.J. ,  1906-21ael  .1.00 
**The  Year  Book  is  cloth  bound. 

8—  -BERGEN.    Van  Winkle,  Daniel.  Old  Bergen:  History  &  Reminiscences.  Maps  & 

Illus.  8vo.  Jersey  City,   (1902).  3.00 
9  — BERGEN  COUNTY.  W0stervelt,F.A.  History  of  B,.  .County.  3  vols  .4to,H.Y.,  1923,  10.00 
**Historical-Biographical, 

10-  ffiRGEN.  Program,  250th  Anniversary  of  the  bounding  of  the  village  of  Bergen, 

1660  with  Illus.  Historical  Sketch  &  Maps.  64pp wrappers ,   1910,  1.00 

EARLY  LOTTERY 

11-  BIIES'  ISLAND  LOTTERY,  1757,  Small  Lottery  Ticket.  S igned,Wm, Duke .Very  RARE  .  3.00 

12-  aiOGRAPHICAL  CYCLOPEDIA  of  New  Jersey.  Ed,  by  S.F.Bigelow  &  Geo.J.Hagar, 

Illus.  4to,  N.Y,,  n.d,  (ca,1910),  5.00 

13-  BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY,  Souvenir  Volume  of  (its)  50th  Anniversary,  contain- 

ing a  Historical  Sketch.  Illus.  1898.  1.00 

14-  BLOOMFIELD.  Joseph  (Pres.  Soc.of  Cinn.  1808?  GoviN.J.;   in  Command  of  N.J. 

Troops  during  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pa.;  Pres,  N.J.  Soc,  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery).  Autograph  Document  Signed,  July  24,   1787,  3.50 

15-  BR0WN,Rev.  Allen  H.  (pioneer  of  Southern  New  Jersey).  A  Tribute  commemorating 

his'soth  Birthday  L  54  years  of  Service.  Autobiography,  Historical.  Papers  and 
a  few  Sermons.  Illus.  Phila.,   1901,  2.50 
**Includes  much  Church  History, 
le-BROW  FAMILY  OF  BAHAIvIAS  AND  PERTH  AMBOY,N»J.  Fine  Collection  of  Manuscript 

material,  1761-1857.     10  items.  Together,  15.00 

**Invbice  ca,  1761  for  goods  shipped  via  the  Sloop  Little  Charles  to  Brown 
&  Cooshin,  New  Providence,  (Baham'^s), 

Manifest  of  goods  shipped  by  John  Brown  of  New  Providence  to  Charleston, 
S.C.     1761;  same,  goods  shipped  tp  him  from  Char leston, 1762 ;  Invoide  of 
goods  shipped  from  Charleston  to  John  Brown,Merchant  in  New  Providence»1762, 
same,  1763, 

Power  of  Attorney  from  John  Brown, Pres ident  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  Late  Senior  Assistant  Justice  Therin, at  present  in 
London,  Signed.  2pp.  folio  &  leaf  of  certification,  1786, 

Agreement  of  Patrick  ^rown  "Atrbrney  for  Mrs,  Sophia  Brown"  &  John  Stevens 
to  pay  500  pounds.  Bahamas, 1803.  |b state  of  Susanna  Ferguson). 

Account  of  Moneys  received  by  S'$phia  Brown,  from  the  Estate  of  Mrs. Susanna 
Ferguson,  1801-20,  4pp-r"Pass  Boo^^^  of  the  account  of  Mrs.S.Brovm  with  Robt, 
AThorp  Perth  Amboy,  1324-5 . 32pp .,  ICmo.  "Pass  .  Bo©k",Mj's  ^ .Sroim  in  ,  account  with 
John  Coutt^-  ia37..  4pp.  Some  iterts  stained. 


The  legacy  of  an  American  child  is  made  up 

of  many  good  things.  A  country  of  abundance  to  live  in. 
Full  opportunity  to  achieve.  The  wise  guidance  of  great  Americans 
of  the  past.  These  leaders  knew  that  a  nation  thrives  best  when 
its  people  are  independent-free  to  work  and  dream-alone,  or  with 
others  who  share  their  aims.  This  principle  of  independence  has 

made  America  a  land  of  plenty.  It  must  be  guarded  continually, 
if  the  future  is  to  bring  still  greater  progress,  and  increasing  strength. 


